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This Anti-Catholic Madness 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S. J. 


ANY explanations have been given for the periodic 
YY) ee of anti-Catholic bigotry in America. 
Now it is said to be nativism; again, the protest of 
American toilers fearful that the workingman’s standard of 
living may be lowered—an appeal, therefore, to economics; 
at another time it is declared to be democracy’s instinctive 
distrust of Rome’s political system. Such solutions are too 
superficial. One nasty sewer even running full cannot ac- 
count for that great pool of diversified filth out of which have 
been bred such monsters equally ugly and genetically so un- 
like as Know-Nothingism and the Ku Klux Klan. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to suggest one of the many causes of 
American bigotry, perhaps a fundamental cause, and one 
seemingly so valid that it is strange historians have failed to 
give it emphasis. 
During our national existence anti-Catholic bigotry has 
manifested itself in three major movements: Know-Nothing- 
ism, A. P. A.-ism, and Klanism.* The objective history of 


*The best complete study of the Know-Nothing movement is Humphrey J. 
Desmond’s, The Know Nothing Party. Partial studies are: L. F. Schmeckebier’s, 
The Know Nothing Party in Maryland and George H. Haynes’ “The Causes of 
Know Nothing Success, in American Historical Review, Il, 67. Humphrey J. 
Desmond’s, The A. P. A. Movement, is the best source of information about the 
American Protective Association. A very clever but hardly ingenuous plea for 
the Klan is William J. Simmons’ The Klan Unmasked. A critical account of 
the Klan is John M. Mecklin’s, The Ku Klux Klan, A Study of the American 
Mind. A hostile study of the Klan is Henry P. Fry’s, The Modern Ku Klux Klan. 
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these three “isms” is so well known that for our present pur- 
pose it will be sufficient to present them in outline only. 


I 


Native American parties entered the municipal elections of 
some of our large cities as early as 1843. They were abortive, 
but after 1856, due to the rapid influx of Catholic Irish and 
Germans,’ nativistic feeling experienced a revival. Coin- 
cidentally, Catholic Church developments in the United 
States inflamed radical elements then hot over the slavery 
question. Archbishop Hughes was attacking the sectarianism 
of the so-called non-sectarian public school.’ In 1853 a Papal 
Nuncio arrived in this country to compose if he could an 
issue between the Bishop of Buffalo and trustees of his 
church over ecclesiastical property.* Alessandro Gavazzi, 
an ex-Priest, made tours through the country stirring up lat- 
ent bigotry by his savage attacks on the Catholic Church.® 
Amid such excitement, and, as will be pointed out below, ac- 
companied by a tremendous wave of political hatred, a nativ- 


"Within the period, 1848-1850, immigration increased over fifty per cent. Cf. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck, The Immigration Problem (edition of 1922), 
p- 368. 

*Archbishop Hughes’ attack was directed against the Public School Society, a 
private sectarian corporation which distributed a school fund derived from munic- 
ipal taxation. The attack began in 1840. Connected with the Archbishop’s at- 
tempt to secure iustice from the New York Legislature was the formation of a 
Catholic party, which, though unsuccessful, showed, even though Catholics did 
not support this ticket, that Catholic voters held the balance of political power 
between Democrats and Whigs in the municipality. 

‘This was Cajetan, afterwards, Cardinal Bedini. Though received graciously 
by President Pierce his travels through the country were impeded by Know-Noth- 
ing demonstrations; in New York, Italian revolutionists were egged on against 
the Nuncio by Gavazzi, while in Cincinnati, German revolutionist exiles engaged 
in a demonstration against the Papal visitor. 

*Gavazzi was an ex-member of the Barnabite Order who was led by revolu- 
tionary principles. When the French took Rome in 1849 he escaped to England 
where he renounced his religion. Subsequently he returned to Italy and organized 
there the so-called Free Church of Italy. 
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ist protest against foreigners, the Order of the Star Spangled 
Banner, suddenly grew to imposing proportions. 

This organization (“The Know-Nothings,” to give it its 
popular name) was well-adapted to mushroom growth, for 
its control, like that of notable imitators in more recent 
times, lay in the hands of a few men who formed, as it were, 
a Closed corporation of close-mouthed initiates and to whose 
string-pulling the local puppets danced in mad servility. 
Local Councils were united by a Grand Council for each 
State and after 1854 by a National Council whose decisions 
were binding on the whole body. In the elections of 1854 
this hitherto unknown party, without the bluster and red fire 
of a political campaign, cast over one-quarter of the total 
vote of New York, more than two-fifths of the total in Penn- 
sylvania, and nearly two-thirds in Massachusetts, where it 
elected every State officer and nearly every member of the 
legislature. 

Before 1855 was well advanced the wildest claims were 
made for the new order. It was reported to have an enrol- 
ment of over a million voters. At cross-road public houses 
and in small-town barber shops men whispered that it could 
control nearly every State in the Union. Spring elections in 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Connecticut were in 
favor of the Know-Nothings and gave color to these asser- 
tions; but in Virginia, Henry A. Wise made a powerful de- 
fense of Catholics against bigotry and after a sharp contest 
won the governorship by some ten thousand majority. 
Thenceforth the extravagant claims of Know-Nothingism, at 
least as affecting its control over the South, were discounted. 
On the North, however, its hold was a bit more tenacious. 
Even there, in default of strong leaders, the order showed the 
usual tendency of hate groups to fly asunder and when in 
February, 1856, Millard Fillmore was nominated as the 
Know-Nothing candidate for the Presidency, a serious split 
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took place in the party ranks. In the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1858 the new Republican party gained twenty-one 
seats. Know-Nothingism ceased to be of political importance 
except inasmuch as most of its members entered the Repub- 
lican party. In New York some of the less sour nativist 
elements became Democrats, Fillmore supporting McClellan 
in 1864. 

The next serious manifestation of American bigotry was 
the American Protective Association which, to save need- 
less vocal exertion, men in the streets dubbed the A. P. A. 
Founded in 1887, the center of its initial activity was in Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Illinois. An essential point of difference be- 
tween the Know-Nothings and the A. P. A. was that the 
former did not admit foreign born to membership while the 
latter not only did, but became in some localities a dominant- 
ly foreign body. In southeastern Michigan the strongest ele- 
ment in the A. P. A. were English, Irish, and Scotch Can- 
adians, many of whom had been trained to their work in 
the Orange lodges of Ontario. In Milwaukee, Germans and 
Scandinavians made up a clear majority. In Minneapolis, 
Scandinavians predominated. In other Mid-West centers the 
native element was stronger but the testimony of a compe- 
tent observer,® himself not a Catholic, was to the effect that 
the backbone if not the brains of the movement was made up 
of Englishmen, Canadians, Irish Orangemen, Scandinavians 
and Germans. 

The A. P. A. could hardly affiliate with the Democratic 
party which had vigorously opposed the Know-Nothings. So 
it worked arm in arm with Republican leaders who in State 
conventions avoided all condemnation of an anti-Catholic 
group whose attack in many quarters was voiced in that 
broken American which natives of northwestern Europe 


*The testimony of the Reverend Mr. Williams, Pastor of St. Barnabas Church 
of Omaha, Nebraska. Quoted by Desmond, The A. P. A. Movement, p. 46. 
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rarely succeed in overcoming. Thus in the late ’eighties and 
early "nineties it was generally conceded that the A. P. A., 
like the Methodist party today, was in reality the left wing 
of the G. O. P. A. P. A.-ism reached the peak of its influ- 
ence in 1893 and 1894 and thereafter rapidly declined. With- 
in a few years its condition was no more than that of desic- 
cated insignificance. Archbishop Ireland’s influence in the 
Republican party undoubtedly helped to make A. P. A.-ism 
unpopular in national Republican circles. 

Then followed a lapse of years during which bigotry hiber- 
nated and was roused only to a semi-conscious grouch by the 
Menace, published by specialists in slime for our illiterate 
peasantry and that Neanderthaloid type that infests every 
small-town bourgeoisie. Because national emotions were then 
complacent with prosperity, and partly, too, because its utter 
putridity was incapable of more than back-stair whispering 
and off-stage leers, the Menace could not concert political or 
social action against Catholics. That was left for the Ku 
Klux Klan which, amid a welter of peculation in public life 
following the World War, rose almost overnight to spectacu- 
lar prominence. If we can trust the testimony of the man who 
founded the modern Klan its story runs something like this. 

For twenty years William Joseph Simmons, an ex-preacher 
and ex-salesman had cherished the idea of creating an or- 
ganization to obliterate post-Civil-War sectionalism. In 1915 
Simmons and some thirty-odd friends, three of whom had 
been members of the original Klan, secured a charter for 
their proposed society. During five years the Klan had a 
slow growth, directing its activities against alien enemies and 
those accused of disloyalty during and after our participation 
in the World War. Simmons proved himself a capable soap- 
box orator of the higher type, but a visionary of no great or- 
ganizing ability. His mummers numbered at most four or 
five thousand and the solvency of the organization was doubt- 
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ful. In 1920 one Edward Y. Clarke and a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tyler were added to the dramatis personae. Working dur- 
ing some years with the Southern Publicity Association, they 
had conducted successful drives for the anti-Saloon League 
and were thus acquainted with a clientele from which they 
had every hope of securing members for the dormant Klan. 
They made a contract with Simmons and, aided by Mrs. 
Tyler, whose gifts as a promoter were second only to those 
of his own, Clarke proceeded to “sell” the Klan to America. 

The entire country was divided up into domains, or geo- 
graphical areas such as the Southern, Southwest, Mississippi 
valley, etc., and these into realms or States. Imperial Kleagle 
Clarke was in general charge of promotion. Each domain 
was headed by a Grand Goblin, a realm by a King Kleagle, 
and the house-to-house or man-to-man solicitors who herded 
in the morons and garnered the shekels were called “Klea- 
gles.” Thus a purely commercial motive had much to do with 
the spread of the Klan. The membership fee of ten dollars 
was split several ways: the Kleagle who had written the 
membership card receiving four dollars, the King Kleagle 
or State Sales Manager a dollar, and the Grand Goblin or 
District Sales Manager, fifty cents. Four dollars and fifty 
cents were remitted to Atlanta the national headquarters of 
the order. In 1921, a year after this organization was per- 
fected, the Klan had grown from a few thousand to over a 
hundred thousand members. Expansion was accompanied by 
the assumption of judicial and punitive authority in commun- 
ities where the Klan was strong, and so lawless became the 
operations of Klansmen, particularly in the Mer Rouge tor- 
ture and murder case’ that public opinion was roused. Pre- 
viously the New York World exposed, and a Congressional 
Committee (in October 1921) investigated, the Klan, but with 


"Mecklin, op. cit. p. 90. 
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slender results. ‘Thereafter the Klan continued to grow. 
But when decent citizens in several sections of the common- 
wealth began to tire of Klan coercion, the ardor of Klans- 
men in avowing their membership became notably tepid, and 
while it would be untrue today to pronounce Klanism extinct, 
the Klan itself bears all the external characteristics of a thor- 
ough-going cadaver. The Klan, if we are to accept the con- 
clusion of a recent student, was never a strictly rural organiza- 
tion. Its habitat was the small town, those dreary one-street 
communities where the excitement offered by parading in 
nightgowns and masks attracted the drab male whose other- 
wise wildest orgy was a flivver trip to the county seat. 















IT 









To the question, ‘““What causes these recurring anti-Catholic 
agitations?”’, the commonest answer made is, “Nativism.” 
There is much to be said for this reply. Prejudice against 
a foreigner, especially if he be competing with the native 
in work or in politics, is as old as differences in speech and 
the delimiting of national extension. As a trouble maker, 
such prejudice is confined to no one spot of the globe. It 
is easy to show that waves of nativism and waves of immi- 
gration run along pretty well together, and if the immigra- 
tion wave be high enough, nativism expresses itself in terms 
not only of race, but of temperament and religion. Such 
expressions should be heard about the time of or subsequent 
to the crest of the immigration wave. 

The proponents of the nativist answer present the follow- 
ing data. They point out that since the first Federal census 
of immigration® there have been five great waves of the new 

























‘From colonial times till 1835, the States alone interested themselves in the 
question of immigration. In 1819 a Federal law provided for the first time that 
Statistics and records regarding immigration to the United States be gathered and 
preserved. Our census figures therefore date from 1820. 
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colonists.’ The crests of these waves reached American ports 
in 1854, 1875, 1882, 1907 and 1914. Such a shallow trough 
separated the last two crests that for practical purposes we 
can take them as the broken ridge of a single wave.’* Thus 
the first immigration wave ended in 1861, the second in 1877, 
the third in 1897 and the fourth with the World War. 

Clearly, the peak of Know-Nothingism almost coincided 
with the crest of the first immigration wave. The crest of 
the second” was contemporary with an agitation which led 
both Democrats and Republicans to insert in their platforms 
for the campaign of 1876 a plea for nativism, the Repub- 
licans going so far as to recommend a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding the use of public money in support of sec- 
tarian schools. The crest of the third wave only preceded 
the foundation of the A. P. A. by five years, and if a longer 
interval took place between the last flip of the fourth immi- 
gration wave and all the glory of the Invisible Empire, it 
might be argued that nativism only then regained vitality 
inhibited for a time by the wider nationalism of the World 
War. This seems to be a fair outline of the argument for 
nativism. 

An evident objection against this interpretation is its neg- 
lect to take into account other obvious factors of bigotry and 
the strain to which statistics are put that a causal connection 
be established between a nativism growing out of immigra- 
tion and the anti-Catholic attack. For to mention only a 
few discrepancies: decline of the Know-Nothing movement 


°Cf. Jenks and Lauck, op. cit. Chart II, pp. 632-633. 

*The numbers for the years 1907 to 1914 inclusive are given: 1,285,349; 782,870; 
751,786; 1,041,570; 878,587; 838,172; 1,197,892; 1,218,480. Jenks and Lauck, loc. cit. 

“The upholders of the nativist theory would probably maintain that this wave 
was not high enough to float a seaworthy organization and that the excitement 
caused by the Tilden-Hayes contest and a more generous treatment of the Southern 
States presently absorbed all American emotion. The application of the theory. of 
nativism to anti-Catholic movements is discussed by Jenks and Lauck, op. cit., 
pp. 368-370 and by Mecklin, op. cit., pp. 127-156. 
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was as rapid as its extraordinary rise and quite obviously 
not only nativism but also Abolition hastened that rise, as 
Abolition more than any other single factor seems to have 
terminated the order’s political prosperity. The second wave 
was higher” than the first and should have resulted in some 
effective movement which the politicians, fighting desperately 
in 1876, would have been only too glad to turn to advantage. 
Crests of the third and fourth preceded acute manifestations 
of religious intolerance by so many years as to make doubtful 
the sole causality of nativism in organizing the anti-Catholic 
agitation. No one will utterly deny the partial causality that 
relates intolerance to nativism particularly the fillip that nar- 
row nativism gives to the organization of intolerance. It 
is merely questioned whether nativism be the chief or even 
one of the major causes which set against Catholics their 
fellow citizens of the Protestant churches and of no church 
whatever. 

Another phase of this same theory holds that not so much 
the number of immigrants as the qualities of immigrants’ 
children rouse nativism and motivate bigotry. As the sec- 
ond generation of our foreign born began to reach a higher 
rung on the economic ladder and to attain prominence in the 
professions, envious sectaries (themselves often newcomers 
to America) believing themselves on account of their Prot- 
estantism entitled to preferment, coveted what Catholics pos- 
sessed and schemed to deprive them of the position to which 
they had attained. The success of such schemes must have 
always seemed probable. For, despite a tradition to the 
contrary, the predominate passion of Catholics under fire is 
timidity. Here and there a lone figure may have manned the 
guns and hurled back steel for steel, but if Catholics as a 
body have shown courage in the face of these periodic at- 
tacks it has been, as a rule, the courage of passive resistance. 


—__—— 


“The numbers for 1854 and 1873 were: 427,833 and 459,803, 
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This theory of immigrant quality is somewhat forced when 
applied to a solution of Know-Nothingism which was strong 
at a time when the despised religionists were mere hewers 
of timber and rather indifferent hewers at that. It helps, 
however, to explain the Ku-Klux-Klan riddle. For just be- 
fore, during and after the World War, Catholics had attained 
an enviable position in this country and gave promise of 
still further advance. 


Ill 


To understand more clearly why ever so often a vast 
bellowing against the Catholic Church is raised in these 
United States, it might be well to examine the apparatus 
of bigotry itself before we consider the motive power that 
sets its siren shrieking. Deep in the subconsciousness of 
America, at least of British America, has always lurked a 


hate for Rome. The first half of the seventeenth century was 
still a time when the fires of religious animosity were flaring 
red in western Europe and hatred for all things Catholic 
was brought across the Atlantic and kept alive at primitive 
hearths. Here in remote backwaters of British civilization, 
more effectively, perhaps, than in the home itself of the great 
hue against Rome, there was presently engendered a warty 
monstrosity which the average colonist took great delight in 
cuddling. It was a Frankenstein-fashioned bogy brought 
out on occasions from its closet and shown methodically, yet 
in the shadows, to the tender generation. Soon, most of the 
new Americans had seen it or thought they had. And they 
were quite sure that its dread figure really was that fearful 
beast which dwelt heart and head beside the Tiber, with grim 
tenacles reaching out to the uttermost hamlet of the Protes- 
ant world. 

It was not enough to appeal to those who had seen the 
specter. Their testimony must be preserved to posterity. The 
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technique with which this was accomplished may be inferred 
from the Preface to the “Protestant Tutor,” one of the prede- 
cessors of the “New England Primer.”” 

To all Protestant Parents, School Masters and School Mistresses of 
Children . . . that this little book may in some measure discover to our 
children what they must certainly expect if ever Popery prevail among us, 
and therefore nothing can be thought more necessary than to . . . create 


in them an Abhorrence of Romish Idolatry . . . which being inspired in 
their green and tender years may leave an Impression in their Minds to 


the End of their Lives. 
Or, take these sprightly verses from John Rogers, “Exhor- 
tation to His Children: 


Abhor that arrant Whore of Rome 
And all her Blasphemies ; 

And drink not of her cursed Cup, 
Obey not her Decrees. 


By these and similar devices the specter of anti-Papal hate 


took flesh, as it were, and became something more than a mere 
tradition. NNow and again the menace stalked, unseen it is 
true, but visible in its works. If the Indians rose on the 
frontier, it was at the instigation of the Jesuits. Epidemics, 
fires, a negro rebellion in New York, witches of known Papal 
antecedents and mental dislocation—all this was explained in 
terms of a favorably received formula, cherchez le Pape. 


“The New England Primer, edited by Paul Leicester Ford, edition of 1899, 
pp. 35-36. In his 1897 edition of the New England Primer, Ford quotes Harris, 
the publisher of the Tutor as saying that it was “not at all relished by the Popish 
Party because it is the design of that little Book to bring up Children in an 
aversion to Popery.” Later editions of the Protestant Tutor suggested other dan- 
gers to the British people and to the royal family but the source of these dangers 
is always the same, popish plots. 

“Version given in The New England Primer, George Livermore, p. 36; also 
in The New England Primer, Paul Leicester Ford, p. 169. A slightly different 
text is given by Ford, p. 256. This Exhortation was supposedly written by John 
Rogers, one of the first to suffer death during the reign of Mary. In reality it 
seems to have been composed by Robert Smith who was burned at Uxbridge. The 
Exhortation was printed as an appendix to the Primer. 
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There were stories of Jesuits working in every fort from 
Canada to Maryland, stirring up the savages to undying hate 
against the Protestants." Educated strangers were popish 
emissaries in disguise, and proving that even Catholics were 
not immune to the infection, there is an amusing experience 
related by the Labadist land seekers, when despite their pro- 
tests, they were received and treated by some French Cath- 
olics in New Jersey as priests traveling in disguise.” 
Contrariwise, and the fact is instructive for moderns who 
tilt at the smoking mills of prejudice, not every contact be- 
tween militant Protestant and avowed Papist made the tinder 
glow. To mention only a few; when La Tour’s force visited 
Boston in 1643, though the more gelid pundits of the true 
evangel were for withholding even speech with the idolaters, 
other counsels prevailed; two friars in the party, “one being 
a very learned acute man,” were brought to confer with Mr. 
Cotton and at their departure showed themselves “very thank- 


ful for the courtesy they found among us.’”” How the Dutch 
in 1642 and 1644 befriended Jogues and Bressani is well 
known. A decade after Bressani, Le Moyne was working 
near Fort Orange and even visited Manhattan. All three 


*™“It is said that there is not an Indian fort between Canada and Maryland 
where there is not a Jesuit who teaches and advises the Indians who begin to listen 
to them too much; so much so that some people in Virginia and Maryland as well 
as in New Netherland have been apprehensive lest there might be an outbreak.” 
(Journal of Jaspez Danckaerts’ Original Narratives of Early American History, 
p. 137.) 

““They said we certainly were Jesuits who had come here for no good purpose 
for we were quiet and modest and an entirely different sort of people from them- 
selves; that we could speak several languages, were cunning and subtle of mind 
and judgment.” (Danckaerts, op. cit. ‘p. 269.) “There was a tavern [near 
Elizabeth] kept by French Papists, who at once took us to be Priests and so con- 
ducted themselves in every respect towards us accordingly, although we told them 
and protested otherwise.” (Ibid. p. 75.) Jasper Danckaerts and Peter Sluyter were 
two members of the Labadist sect who came to America to find a location for the 
establishment of a community. The Labadists were followers of Jean de Labadie, 
a French ex-Jesuit and ex-Catholic who founded a communistic society at Amsterdam. 

"Winthrop’s Journal, II. p. 130. Original Narratives of Early American History. 
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Jesuits subsequent to their dealings with the Dutch essayed 
by letters to bring Megapolensis* back into the Church of 
his fathers and in the Dominie’s aside: “In each case I re- 
turned such an answer that a second letter was never sent 
me,””® we see again the old antipathy, the treasured hate. 
Today that hate shows a very healthy pulse despite our na- 
tional affectation of tolerance. To the less critical observer 
hate must often seem dissolved in almost universal indif- 
ference. The catalysis is only apparent. Deep down in the 
national subconsciousness that hate lives on, though it may 
not always operate, and as long as it exists we must expect 
recurrent waves of anti-Catholic bigotry. The reason may 
be something like this. 

Hate is one of the easiest roused, fastest growing, widest 
reaching, hardest to control, and slowest to die of all the mob 
emotions. Against infection and contagion we can enlist all 
the devices of modern prophylaxis and therapy, but against 
this mob emotion we have no adequate defense. The psy- 
chologist may concern himself with the mechanisms of hate. 
We need only consider its functioning ad extra and notice 
how closely in that it resembles the fluctuating of a magnetic 
needle. Free to turn and twist, the needle points habitually 
to the poles. Move an iron bar towards it midway between 
the poles. Instantly the needle starts quivering, swings around 
at right angles and lies steadfast in the direction of the at- 
tracting object. Move the bar in a horizontal plane with 
the needle, up or down, and the pointer follows it invariably. 


“Johannes Megapolensis (his name seems to be a humanistic version of Van 
Grootstede) was born perhaps in 1603 or 1604. Of himself he writes: “I relinquished 
Popery and was thrust out at once from my inherited estate.’ He came to America 
in 1642 under contract to Kiliaen van Rensselaer, patroon along the west bank of the 
Hudson near Fort Orange. 

Narratives of New Netherlands, Original Narratives of Early American His- 
tory, p. 404; Letters of the Dutch Ministers to the Classis of Amsterdam. 
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Take it away, and deprived of an immediate object the 
pointer flies directly back towards the magnetic pole. 

So it is with hate, particularly when it is not an isolated 
act but a habit, and the emotional habit, of a large group of 
human beings. It must have an object immediate or re- 
mote. An immediate object draws its bitterness just as surely 
as the iron bar attracts the magnetic needle. Remove that 
object, and the hate is not straightway devitalized. It flies 
around and without much ado seeks a remote object; some 
traditional antipathy which may be that dislike which a race 
feels for different race or a deliberate assumption of superi- 
ority by one color over another or, in the case of many English- 
speaking people, the old bogy of Papal villainy. Hate is, 
moreover, appetitive. It moves in the direction, not only of 
the object that has aroused it, but (like the needle which os- 
cillates under the influence of other attracting bodies moved 
into its field and seeks a position determined by their result- 
ant effect), as far as it can, reaches for everything connected 
with or similar to the initial stimulus. 

Now curiously enough every great wave of anti-Catholic 
animus in American history is closely connected in point of 
time with a wide-spread political or social hate among Amer- 
icans and with a boiling over of national emotion. Can we 
not, therefore, explain all anti-Catholic movements in terms 
of the activity of hate? If so, our theory might be put some- 
thing like this. Rouse a national hate and if the object of 
that hate be connected with other objects of classic antipathy, 
the latent hate of those other objects straightway becomes op- 
erative. Religious intolerance of Catholicism is a latent 
American hate. It is a traditional American hate. It has 
a tendency, therefore, to become active in periods of national 
bitterness. To take a further step: rouse a national hate 
and then remove the object that has caused the boiling up 
of emotion. Inevitably the habit of hate persisting after its 
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object has been removed, will seek to drag an object of 
latent or traditional hate from its habitual obscurity and 
make it the target for a country-wide attack. 


IV 


Such at least would seem to be the case with all anti- 
Catholic movements of national importance. For while it 
would be idle to deny the causal influence in rousing bigotry 
of racial repugnance, economic jealousy, social arrogance, 
cerebration that can be considered as a mere vegetative pro- 
cess, and monetary esurience of professional baiters, the funda- 
mental cause of these epidemics of hostility seems to be a 
traditional hate, invariable and malignant, whatever be the 
variables of the mob emotion which occasions its activity. 

Of all the differences that have convulsed the American 
people the bitterest undoubtedly was that over slavery. It 
was a long-standing difference. Its solution, every proposed 
solution, seemed to strike at the foundations of the social 
structure in slave States and .to gash beyond healing the 
economic roots of national prosperity. During the ’forties 
and "fifties of the last century debates on slavery touched what 
seemed to be the depths of bitterness. In the East, Garrison 
had sent the Abolition movement far along the road to con- 
flict, and Middle-Western Evangelism was finding an outlet 
tor religious emotion and that titillation of violating a law, 
unsupported in public opinion, by operating the Underground 
Railroad. Slavery and Abolition were terms very often on 
the heated lips of politicians. Presently came the Com- 
promise of 1850 and though its discussion occasioned in the 
northeastern parts of the country some hectic accusations, 
tension sagged after its adoption and the extension of slavery 
seemed checked. 

Then out of a clear sky was launched the threat contained 
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in Douglas’ Nebraska Bill. After a fierce struggle in Con- 
gress the bill passed and received Pierce’s signature, May 
30, 1854. Anger at the North spread like a prairie fire. 
Many Northern Democrats who had fought a measure spon- 
sored by leaders of their party and signed by a Democratic 
President, united with some Whigs and Free Soilers to frame 
an imperfectly constructed platform on which a new Repub- 
lican party could stand. But this movement was agrarian 
and Mid-Western and roused little enthusiasm in the East. 
There, the radicals saw that a conservative and doddering 
Whig party was a hopeless instrument with which to strike 
the Pierce administration. So they flocked to a new, aggres- 
sively American party, the Order of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, and its numbers grew a hundred-fold.” Besides, most 
of the immigrant Irish and Germans, against whom in some 
quarters nativist resentment was already stirring, were Dem- 
ocrats and Democrats of the unwavering stripe. Under such 
circumstances it was inevitable that political hate should 
swing for a time along a religious path. ‘These conditions 
explain the sudden growth of the Know-Nothing party and 
they explain, too, why that party so suddenly collapsed. For 
the simon-pure Abolitionists left it in 1856 seeing greater hope 
in the now functioning Republican party; a party which was 
to win in 1860, partly because of a divided Democracy and 
partly through no unheard-of irony of political maneuver- 
ing, by soft pedaling the Abolitionist issue. 

Wars with foreign nations breed hate, but civil wars keep 
hate alive toa green old age. Thus the wounds caused by 
the struggle between North and South were hardly healed 
when they were torn open again by Hayes’ policy of Re- 


The fact that Abolition was one of the fundamental causes for the sudden 
growth of the Know-Nothing party may be inferred from the fact that those 
who caused the schism at the time of Fillmore’s nomination withdrew largely be- 
cause they wanted an anti-slavery plank in the platform. 
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construction. The Republican party, which had, so it seemed 
to many, saved the Union, considered it only just that it 
should continue to rule the Union, and Republican orators 
at every husting expended a vast amount of vocal and emo- 
tional energy inveighing against the seditious tendencies of 
a still rebel South, the while they fanned a smoldering hate 
that was older even than Sumter. Then came Cleveland 
and a Democratic victory in 1884. After a year or two rad- 
ical Northerners, particularly in the G. A. R. belt, breathed 
more freely. But their hate persisted and deprived of its 
immediate object—danger from Southern sedition—the clas- 
sic object of latent American hate was dragged from its cup- 
board in 1887 and furbished up to invigorate the A. P. A. 
That, perhaps, explains why the A. P. A. as a force never 
enjoyed more than sectional incidence. It sprang into life 
and flourished longest in just that section of the Middle West 
where hatred of Southern treason had become a fetish, but 
where in the return of a community to a fair share of the 
realities, a contention that the average Southerner was plot- 
ting the nation’s ruin could no longer be reasonably main- 
tained. 

The pertinence of this explanation of bigotry as applied 
to the Ku-Klux madness seems obvious. During the World 
War a perfect steam of hate was worked up among the Amer- 
ican people and it became dangerous to suggest that perhaps 
not all the stories of Teutonic atrocity were as objectively 
frightful as the propaganda asserted. The war ended, to 
a majority of our commoners, quite unexpectedly and the 
daily hate they had gotten into the habit of renewing seemed 
somewhat foolish. It was also aimless, for men could not 
go on at high temperature when the only objects of national 
irritation were such passing amenities in international comity 
as the ungratefulness of our Allies, their careful husbanding 
of the war loot, and the badgering to cancel debts under which 
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some millions of American war loaners were placed by in- 
ternational financiers. For a time the iniquity of the League 
of Nations looked promising, but that, too, flickered out in 
the referendum of 1920. It was exactly at that moment that 
membership in the Klan began to leap. Thus disregarding 
the commercial cleverness that put the Klan across, there 
seems to have been a fundamentally good reason why pros- 
pering Kleagles wrote so many membership cards. It is not 
too much to assert that except for post-war hates which in 
default of the customary fodder had to turn to the ancient 
tidbit of English-speaking antipathy, the Klan might have 
remained as mildly inquisitorial as the benevolent Elks and 
be today not nearly so vivid a memory as the original or- 
ganization whose name it had appropriated. 

These inferences seem to indicate other anti-Catholic move- 
ments in time to come. For if the validity of this theory be 
granted, every period of nation-wide and exaggerated emo- 
tion will make it easy for those desirous of capitalizing tradi- 
tional hate to set in motion a new A. P. A. or a more vicious 
Ku Klux Klan. The intelligent thing to do would be for 
Catholics, leaders and laity alike, to attack the tradition it- 
self rather than to fritter away time and activity in a defense 
against every new manifestation of bigotry. That involves 
an extended program of exposition and persuasion. And in 
the end it may never perhaps be wholly successful. For the 
persistence of the tradition can be attributed ultimately, not 
to the industry of those who hope to gain money or influence 
by thumping the age-old kettle drums, but to the inevitable 
and unending conflict between Christ’s Church and the pow- 


ers of darkness. 





Religious Needs of the 
High-School Girl 


ELLAMAY HoraN, M.A. 


NE of the prime purposes of Catholic secondary edu- 

() cation is to contribute to the development of men 

and women who will be thoroughly Catholic, a 

group who will understand and live with spirit the teachings 
of the Church, a group who will interpret and meet as Cath- 
olics the multiform problems of the day. Have the curricula 
of our Catholic high schools for girls provided means whereby 
students are prepared to meet the life problems of the Cath- 
clic woman of the world? Should the Catholic high school 
administer to these future needs of the student body? This 


has been the subject of the present investigation. The pur- 
pose of this report is threefold: to describe the techniques 
used in the investigation, to present the findings of the study, 
and to show, from the data assembled, several of the many 
curriculum problems that require research and development. 


I 


An attempt was made at the beginning of the present in- 
vestigation to ask graduates of Catholic high schools for girls 
to list life problems of Catholic women under several general 
headings. The term “life problem” has been used by the 
writer to denote those questions and situations that confront the 
average Catholic woman of the world. The results of this at- 
tempt with a trial group were not satisfactory. Individuals 
were very slow to react. As an improvement on this tech- 
nique a list of forty problems was prepared. Graduates of 
Catholic high schools were asked to answer two questions for 
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each of the problems listed. “Do you think Catholic high 
schools for girls have prepared their graduates to meet this 
probleme” “Do you think Catholic high schools should pre- 
pare their graduates to meet this problem?” To this ques- 
tionnaire form the fourteen Catholic high-school graduates 
who were used as a trial group replied with understanding 
and willingness. Two additional questions were then added 
to the forty problems listed. ‘Give the numbers of the prob- 
lems listed above that you consider most important in the 
education of the Catholic girl.” “List below any problems 
that were not given above which you consider of importance 
in the education of Catholic girls.” No doubt to some who 
checked the investigation questionnaire there were problems 
listed that have always received consideration in the Catholic 
high-school course of study. However, these same problems 
were listed for two reasons: first, to discover if graduates of 
Catholic high schools felt that present curriculum provision 
was adequate, and secondly, to find out if priests and Catholic 
laywomen believe that additional stress should be placed upon 
this seemingly obvious group of questions. 


TABLE I, SAMPLING OF HIGH SCHOOLS REPRESENTED BY THE 300 GRADUATES OF 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


High schools in Chicago High schools not in Chicago All All 
Number of Number of Number of Number of high grad- 
schools graduates schools graduates schools uates 
25 244 46 56 71 300 


TABLE II, DISTRIBUTION OF YEARS OF GRADUATION REPRESENTED BY GRADUATES OF 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Graduated Graduated Graduated Graduated Graduation Total num- 
before 1915- 1921- 1925- date not ber of 
1915- 1920 1924 1926 given graduates 

58 91 113 9 29 300 


The first questionnaire was answered by over three hundred 
graduates of Catholic high schools for girls. Tables I and 
II give some of the characteristics of the group that contrib- 
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uted replies. Twenty different occupations are represented by 
the three hundred graduates. Besides the group of Cath- 
olic high-school graduates, three other groups have contrib- 
uted data in questionnaire form on: (1) the advisability of 
Catholic high schools, for girls preparing their graduates to 
meet the problems under discussion; (2) the life problems 
that should be stressed in the education of Catholic girls; 
(3) names of problems not mentioned in the questionnaire that 
should be included in the curriculum of Catholic high schools 
for girls. This information was obtained from sixty-eight 
priests of the Archdiocese of Chicago, from sixty-five Cath- 
olic women of Chicago who have had more than ordinary 
experience, and from eighty-five Catholic women who were 
graduated from public high schools. Table III shows the 
distribution of clergy who contributed data. While mailing 


TABLE Ill, DISTRIBUTION OF CLERGY WHO CONTRIBUTED OPINIONS TO THIS STUDY 


Missionaries, Secular Members of Number of Total 
Pastors retreat masters, priests Religious Religious number of 
chaplains, ete. Orders Orders priests 
31 37 25 43 9 63 


lists of graduates of Catholic high schools were procured at 
the beginning of the study, it was not necessary to use these 
lists. Reactions of graduates of Catholic high schools were 
obtained in two ways: through women attending classes at 
the Downtown College of Loyola University, and through 
five persons, living in different sections of the city, who were 
interested in the investigation and who procured answers to 
the questionnaires from friends who were graduates of Cath- 
olic high schools. The “Official Catholic Directory” was 
used in preparing the mailing list to priests. One hundred 
and fifty questionnaires, with explanatory letters and stamped 
envelopes for return, were sent to members of the clergy whose 
experience was known to the writer. One hundred and ten 
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questionnaires, each with explanation and envelope for re- 
turn, were sent to Catholic women of known experience. Re- 
action from Catholic women who were graduated from pub- 
lic high schools was obtained from women attending classes at 
Loyola Downtown College. 

In tabulating the results of the above-mentioned question- 
naire the forty problems were grouped under the general 
headings of: Religion, Leisure, Marriage, Citizenship, and 
a miscellaneous group, all the members of which have strik- 
ing ethical implications. These groupings are by no means 
arbitrary. They were decided upon after the study was under 
way, as an attempt at a more psychological basis for the pre- 
sentation and interpretation of the data collected. 

Table IV gives the opinions of women who have at- 


tended Catholic high schools on the adequacy of preparation 


TABLE IV. OPINIONS OF 300 CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ON THE ADEQUACY OF IN- 
FORMATION GIVEN IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ON A FEW PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO RELIGION 


Number who said Number who Number who 
Life problems adequate informa- said that it replied, 
tion is given is not given “Can’t say” 
Loss of Faith 204 86 10 
A right and reasonable attitude, if 
necessary, towards the peculiarities, 
shortcomings, even sins, of priests, 
Religious, etc. 
Narrowness towards salvation of 
non-Catholics 
Cooperation of parents with Church 
and school in child training 225 66 9 
Cooperation in parish and diocesan 
activities 226 69 5 
Too much broadmindedness 94 49 
Financial obligation to the Church 253 42 5 


118 25 


159 15 


given in Catholic high schools for graduates to meet the sit- 
uations and questions mentioned in the table. In Table V 
there are assembled the opinions of the four different groups 
who have cooperated with the present study on the advisabil- 
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ity of preparing Catholic high-school students to meet the 
problems enumerated in the table. With the exception of the 
problem, “a right and reasonable attitude, if necessary, to- 
wards the peculiarities, shortcomings, even sins, of priests, 
Religious, etc.,” the general expression is that Catholic girls 
should be given an intelligent attitude towards the questions 
listed. The writer feels that this second problem may have 


TABLE V. JUDGMENTS OF 518 PERSONS ON THE ADVISABILITY OF PREPARING CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TO MEET THE SEVERAL PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO RELIGION LISTED BELOW 
Opinions Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of 
of 68 65 women of 300 Catholic 85 public 
Life problems priests experience high-school high-school 
graduates graduates 
Loss of Faith Yes No Can’tYes No Can’tYes No Can’t Yes No Can't 
say say say say 
67 1 0 64 1 0 298 2 0 80 1 + 
A right and reason- 
able attitude to- 
ward the peculi- 
arities, shortcom- 
ings, even sins, of 
priests, Religious, 
etc. 
Narrowness towards 
salvation of non- 
Catholics 
Cooperation of par- 
ents with Church 
and school in child 
training 
Cooperation in par- 
ish and diocesan 
activities 66 63 6 4 82 
Too much _broad- 
mindedness 3s 5 56 6 256 20 24 63 
Financial obligation 
to the Church 66 2 65 0 287 7 6 82 


been misinterpreted by those who replied in the negative. In- 
spection of Table XIV, which is printed near the close of this 
report, will show the attitude of the various groups on the 
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need of additional or new stress in the curriculum for the prob- 
lems listed in Table V. 

A number of problems pertaining to religion in general 
and in need of stress in the Catholic high-school curriculum 
have been suggested by persons who answered the question- 
naire and are listed nere below: 


SUGGESTED BY 
PROBLEMS PRIESTS LAYWOMEN 


. The fallacy that one religion is as good as another 1 0 
. Obligation of thinking with the Church in moral and dogmatic 
matters 1 
. The right attitude towards Catholic education 2 
4. The Church’s authority in the supernatural order in which we 
live in primary, secondary and higher education 
. Dangers that arise from criticising laws of the Church that 
oppose modern practices 
. Respect for Church authority in conversation 
. Defense of religion 
. Understanding of religion rather than memorization of 
Catechism 
. Catholic doctrine of Hell, not to be leniently interpreted 
. The Church a spiritual agent, not a center for social activity. . 
. Knowledge of the Old Testament 
. Biology and the Bible 
. Ability to answer questions about our religion 
. Pride in Catholic religion 
. Dangers to religion from courses at non-Catholic colleges 
. Reasons for which the Church is opposed to socialism, birth 
I gow ote ctis acu taste sos sheen saweew Saienenailee 
. Zeal for souls—the lay apostolate 
. Zeal for souls—conversions through example 
. The Religious life as a possible choice of state in life 
. The subject of Religious vocations, not alone for the personal 
guidance of the students, but also for future guidance as 
mothers 0 
. Tolerance and intolerance 6 
. Curiosity towards the occult 1 
0 
0 
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. Superstition 
. Attendance at non-Catholic services 


Data belonging to the group of problems pertaining to mar- 
riage, mentioned in Table VI, display a more skewed picture 
than do those of other groups. Graduates of Catholic high 
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schools, with the exception of a small minority, do not seem 
to feel that they were prepared to meet the situations listed. 


TABLE VI. OPINIONS OF 300 GRADUATES OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ON THE ADEQUACY OF IN- 
FORMATION GIVEN IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ON LIFE PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO MARRIAGE 


Number who said Number who Number who 
Life problems adequate informa- said that it replied, 
tion is given is not given “Cari’t say” 
Origin, meaning, reproduction of life 28 255 17 
Danger of keeping company with a 
non-Catholic 219 74 7 
How to make Catholic men friends 33 12 
Nature and purpose of marriage 87 7 
Dangers at time of courtship 63 13 
When and how to be married—hour, 
season, place, service 187 6 
Danger of going out with divorced 
men 149 9 
Responsibilities of married life 87 201 12 
Birth control 24 254 22 
Delicacy in general conversation per- 
taining to marriage 124 147 29 


Some of the individuals who replied that adequate informa- 
tion had been given were persons who did not believe such in- 
formation should be given. It is necessary to remember this 
in reading Table VI. 

Table VII, which gives further information on this same 
group of problems, presents opinions quite at variance with 
practice. Figures show that a majority of the priests and Cath- 
olic women contributing opinions to the present study believe 
the Catholic high school for girls should prepare its gradu- 
ates to meet, as Catholic women dominated by Catholic prin- 
ciple, the situations and questions listed in Table VII. 

In connection with the problems mentioned in Tables VI 
and VII comments were added, in several cases, to the ques- 
tionnaire sheets. While there were a great many who voiced 
approval and welcomed this section of the study, two mem- 
bers of the clergy and two laywomen objected to the very 
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listing of a few of the problems. A number of priests and 
women, who recommended that the high school prepare the 
Catholic girl for these life-problems, were emphatic in stat- 


TABLE VII. JUDGMENTS OF 518 PERSONS ON THE ADVISIBILITY OF PREPARING CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TO MEET CERTAIN LIFE PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO MARRIAGE 


Opinion of Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of 
Life problems 68 priests 65 women of 300 Catholic 85 public 
experience high-school high-school 
graduates graduates 
Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t 
say say say say 
Origin, meaning, re- 
production of life 5 6 25 18 6 
Dangers of keeping 
company with a 
non-Catholic 
How to make Catho- 
lic men friends 
Nature and purpose 
of marriage 
Dangers at time of 
courtship 
When and how to 
be married—sea- 
son, hour, service, 
place 
Dangers of going 
out with divorced 
men 
Responsibilities of 
married life 
Birth control 
Delicacy, in general 
conversation, per- 
taining to  mar- 
riage 63 «5 60 


ing that tact, special ability, experience and sympathy were 
traits that the one giving the instruction should have. Four 
priests gave their opinions in regard to the manner in which 
sex instruction should be given. The writer is not quoting 
these opinions here, for they will be used in a later study along 
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with a sufficiently large number of opinions that will permit 
one to arrive at more warrantable conclusions. 

The term “birth control” was misunderstood by several who 
did not understand that the question was listed solely to sig- 
nify the Catholic attitude. To justify the inclusion of this 
question in the present study the following communication, 
received February 15, 1928, from the executive secretary of 
the Illinois Birth-Control League is quoted: 

Replying to your inquiry of February 10, I beg to advise you that since 
the beginning of the work of the Illinois Birth-Control League in 1924, 
we have had 3,353 cases apply to us for information. Of these 1,854 were 
Protestants, 1,046 Catholics, 388 Jewish, and 62 were of other religions or 
the religion was not stated. 


The writer would like to make it clear that the present in- 
vestigation has not taken a position in the matter of how or 
when in high school the Catholic girl should be prepared to 
meet the vital problems under discussion. This is a question 
that calls for further careful investigation. However, the data 
in Table XIV alone convince one of the need of discovering 
how, when, where, and by whom in the scheme of Catholic 
education Catholic girls should be prepared to meet as Cath- 
olics the problems pertaining to marriage that are mentioned 
in the present study. Priests and laywomen are agreed that 
the problems that need most stress in the present curriculum 
of the Catholic high school for girls are taken from those 
problems that the present investigation has grouped under 
the heading of “Marriage.” 

Note should be made here that there were five persons who 
expressed an opinion to the effect that instruction relative 
to sex and marriage should be taken care of in the home by 
the mother. In order to find out if mothers knew how to pre- 
pare their daughters to understand these questions, a form let- 
ter, with return envelope, was sent to presidents of sixteen 
Catholic clubs in Chicago, asking them to inquire at their 
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next meeting how generally mothers were prepared to meet 
this duty. The returns have been as follows: 


ABILITY OF MOTHERS TO INSTRUCT THEIR DAUGHTERS IN MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
SEX AND MARRIAGE 
Club Total 
Mothers 2 ¢ £ 3 @€C FF 2°? OB eR 
Mothers present at meeting 53 83 14 42 29 28 65 40 30 91 30 90 597 


Mothers who knew how to 
instruct 12 6 6 22 14 25 14 22 20 20 28 4 = 193 


Replies indicate that the majority of mothers do not know how 
to prepare their daughters to meet the problems under dis- 
cussion. One president added this note to her report: “Moth- 
ers would welcome information or instruction how to cor- 
rectly approach this subject.” 

To those persons who feel that girls should wait until col- 
lege for instruction relative to sex and marriage the question 


should be raised, ‘““What about Catholic girls who never at- 
tend college?” “What about Catholic girls who attend non- 
Catholic colleges?” “What about the Catholic girls who at- 
tend high school for only two years?” According to 1926 
Statistics for the whole of the United States but twenty per 
cent of the girls who were graduated from Catholic high 
schools entered Catholic and non-Catholic colleges. For each 
1,000 students who enter Catholic high schools in the United 
States only 559 reach the third year." 

Additional problems pertaining to sex and marriage, con- 
tributed by priests and laywomen as seemingly necessary ques- 
tions for the curriculum of the Catholic high school for girls, 
are listed below: 

The question might well be raised whether the data on 
citizenship, given in Table VIII, are indicative of conditions 
that existed ten or fifteen years ago. As shown in Table II a 


*Data Received from the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 


Conference. 
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SUGGESTED BY 
PROBLEMS PRIESTS LAYWOMEN 


. Dangers to family life of a wife’s working without necessity 

. Dangers of marrying for money 

. False modesty 

. Great self-respect 

. Knowledge of physical self 

. Sex psychology 

. Impediments to marriage 

. Duty of open and candid confidence of young women to their 
confessors 

. Neglect of home for social life 

. Traits of a good father and mother 

. Responsibility for the safeguarding and uplifting of the 
morals of the young men with whom they associate 

. Example parents owe to children 

. Dangers of married women’s attending functions, etc., with 
men other than their husbands 

. Dangers to single women in attending functions, etc., with 
husbands of other women 


1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


number of persons contributed information to this study who 
were graduated from Catholic high schools before woman 
suffrage, etc., were as general as they are today. However, the 


TABLE VIII. OPINIONS OF 300 CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ON THE ADEQUACY OF 
PREPARATION GIVEN IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THREE PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO 
CITIZENSHIP 


Number who said Number who Number who 
Life problems adequate informa- said that it replied, 
tion is given is not given “Can’t say” 
Moral obligation of voting 145 146 9 
Participation in general civic matters 154 135 11 
Basis for understanding, from the 
Catholic viewpoint, civic, state and 
national problems 160 129 11 


fact that the questionnaire did not ask for personal experi- 
ence but for the general situation requires the interpretation 
of the data assembled to remain in abeyance. The opinions 
expressed in Table IX are quite in agreement. Table XIV 
shows the difference in opinions of the four groups, relative 
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TABLE Ix. JUDGMENTS OF 518 PERSONS ON THE ADVISABILITY OF PREPARING CATHOLIC 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TO MEET THE PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO CITIZENSHIP LISTED BELOW 


Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of 


Problems 68 priests 65 women of 300 Catholic 85 public 
experience high-graduates high-school 
graduates 
Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’ 
say say say say 
Moral obligation of 
voting 63 3 2 63 = OO 2 294 2 4 81 3 1 
Participation in gen- 
eral civic matters 62 2 4 63 «60 2 wz 3 5 a 1 


Basis for  under- 
standing from the 
Catholic view- 
point, civic, state, 
and national prob- 
lems 66 1 1 64 0 1 28s.) 5 10 82 2 1 





to the need of giving additional stress in the curriculum to 
the three problems listed. Only five additional problems per- 
taining to citizenship were suggested by those who answered 
the questionnaire forms. As these problems are already in- 
cluded in the three questions given in Tables VIII and IX 
they will not be given here. A note, appended by a member 
of the clergy to the questionnaire, reads: 


I think it highly important that all Catholic students should be taught the 
duties of citizenship and civic responsibility, as well as the importance of 
taking part in civic movements that such may be guided in right directions. 
In my opinion Catholics are woefully negligent in such matters. Elementary 
courses in political science, economics, and social work might well be given 


in all Catholic high schools for girls. 


While Table X presents a picture of but several of the 
many problems that are closely connected with leisure, the 
data are thought-provoking. Table XI shows the advisabil- 
ity of placing these problems and others in the secondary- 
school curriculum. For several of the problems listed here, 
as for many others mentioned in this study, the particular situa- 
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TABLE X. OPINIONS OF 300 HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES ON THE ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION 
GIVEN IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ON SEVERAL LIFE PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO LEISURE 


Number who said Number who Number who 
Problems adequate informa- said that it replied, 
tion is given is not given “Can’t say” 
Worthy use of leisure 223 74 3 
A Catholic basis for judgment of 
current fiction 157 118 25 
Position of the Church and reading 
in general 174 109 17 
How to make Catholic friends 128 155 17 
Friendship 202 91 7 


tion or question itself will have to be organized in a teachable 
manner before the school can hope to establish in its students 
the desired and necessary attitudes. Table XIV shows that 


TABLE XI. JUDGMENTS OF 518 PERSONS ON THE ADVISABILITY OF PREPARING CATHOLIC 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TO MEET SEVERAL LIFE PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO LEISURE 


Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of 
Problems 68 priests 65 women of 300 Catholic 85 public 
experience high-school high-school 
graduates graduates 
Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t 
say say say say 


Warthy use of 
leisure 
Catholic basis for 
judgment of cur- 
rent fiction 
Position of the 
Church and read- 
ing in general 67 
The theater and 
modern plays 67 
How to make Cath- 
olic friends 65 62 
Friendship “a 1 64 
Liquor and drink- 
ing 65 62 


experienced women of the world consider the problem of 
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“liquor and drinking” one that should receive special stress 
in the moral training of the Catholic girl. The following ad- 
ditional problems that may be grouped under the heading of 
“Leisure” were suggested by those who answered the ques- 


tionnaire: 
SUGGESTED BY 
PROBLEMS PRIESTS LAYWOMEN 


. Scandal given by dress of women 2 


. Combination of style with modesty in dress................ ee 
. Pagan pleasures 

. Dangers of certain amusements 

Conduct at parties, etc—‘“Everybody does it” 

. Influence of companions and environment 

. Value of Catholic clubs 

. False popularity 

- The Catholic girl an example to non-Catholic friends 


CPNAMNP WN 
— ee a ee | 


Table XII presents an incoherent grouping of questions 
and situations. In Tables XII and XIII “truthfulness” and 


TABLE XII, OPINIONS OF 300 GRADUATES OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ON THE ADEQUACY OF 
INFORMATION GIVEN IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ON OTHER PROBLEMS WITH DEFINITE 
ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Number who Number who Number 
said adequate said that it who replied, 
information is not given “Can’t say” 
is given 
Truthfulness 282 15 3 
Snobbery ‘ 157 108 35 
Ethical standards of business women 150 133 17 
Ethical standards of professional 144 56 
women 100 
Dangers to virtue in office, shop, and 55 
factory 
Sacredness of the reputation of others 
Detraction 
Calumny 
Scandal giving and taking 
Jealousy 
Responsibility to the poor 
Capital and labor 
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the various problems pertaining to charity were listed, not 
because there is question of the advisability of placing them 
in the curriculum, but because the investigation desired to 
discover if present instruction was adequate and if any of 
these questions should need a redirection of stress in the cur- 
riculum. Data show that the questions, with the exception of 
one, might have been omitted from the study. Note should 
be made that the question of “Snobbery” received forceful 
comment and underlining on many questionnaires. Interpre- 
tation is not necessary for the figures in Table XIII. The 
reader will see upon inspection of Table XIV that “Sacred- 














JUDGMENTS OF 518 PERSONS ON THE ADVISABILITY OF PREPARING CATHOLIC 


TABLE XIII, 
HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS TO MEET THE PROBLEMS LISTED BELOW 













Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of Opinions of 
68 priests 65 women of 300 Catholic 85 public 









experience high-school high-school 

Problems Yes No Can’t Yes No Can’t graduates graduates 
say say Yes No Can’t Yes No Can't 

say say 







Fair play 67 1 0 6 0 0 —-— — = 
Truthfulness 68 860 0 65 O 0 295 0 5 83 1 1 
Snobbery 67 O 1 & 1 #O 28:0 8 12 799 5 1 
Ethical standards of 

a business woman 66 1 1 63 1 ‘2s 2 6 & 2 3 







Ethical standards of 
a professional 
woman 62 2 4 61 2 2 286 7 , we 2 4 
Dangers to virtue in 
office, shop, and 
factory 
Sacredness of the 
reputation of 






68 0 0 59 4 2 290 6 4 79 3 3 













others 68 0 0 65 0 0 295 0 5 79 a 2 
Detraction 66 0 2 65 0 0 291 0 9 81 1 4 
Calumny 66 0 2 65 0 0 293 0 7 81 2 2 
Scandal giving and 

taking 66 0 2 65 0 0 294 0 6 81 2 2 
Jealousy 65 2 1 62 2 | we 6s 7 «68 1 3 
Responsibilities to 

the poor 66 1 1 64 1 0 290 1 > tt 3 3 






Capital and labor 62 0 6 56 3 6 272 13 Ss 7 @ 6 
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ness of the reputation of others” is ranked second in import- 
ance for stress in the curriculum by women of more than or- 
dinary experience. Further examination of Table XIV will 
reveal the degree of importance placed upon the problems 
just listed by the different groups who cooperated with the 
present study. Additional problems that priests and lay- 
women felt should receive further attention in the curriculum 
of Catholic high schools for girls are listed below: 


SUGGESTED BY 
PROBLEMS PRIESTS LAYWOMEN 
2 


. Right attitude towards parents 

. Graduation not emancipation from Fourth Commandment.... 

. Responsibilities towards younger members of family 

. Recognition of constituted authority 

. Strength of character 

Be ee Bh eee eee 

. Habit formation 

- Human respect 

. Moderation 

10. Self-respect 

11. Confidence in self 

12. Spirit of initiative 

13. Sense of responsibility 

14. Self-discipline 

15. Ethical standards for a woman “in politics” 

16. The awful predominance of “dirty conversation, vile jokes 
and lewd stories” 

17. Ability to be practical 

18. Interest in sports 

19. Health and physical development 

20. Value and use of money 

21. Home-making and home-keeping 

22. Distinction between prudence and prudishness 

23. The use of talent 

24. Knowledge of human nature 

25. Vocational guidance 

26. Habit and methods of study 

27. Preparation for leadership 

28. Business education 


on DA mH & wh me 


=) 


0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
0 


CNY PK RB BD Wwe me oO 


The reader will notice that the list of problems just given 
might be organized about (1) The Fourth Commandment, 
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(2) Character development, (3) Health, (4) The home, (5) 
Use of money, (6) Leadership, (7) Vocational Guidance. 
Several priests and women made decided statements to the 
effect that problems pertaining to home economics are 
neglected in the education of Catholic girls, and that more 
should be done in the Catholic high school to direct the girl in 
vocational choice. 

Table XIV represents the accumulated opinions of the 
four groups of persons who replied to the questionnaire, on 
the need of certain problems to receive stress in the educa- 
tion of Catholic high-school girls. Different groups have ex- 
pressed different opinions about the relative importance of the 
problems listed. Here the term “importance” signifies need 
of additional educational stress. In reading Table XIV ques- 
tions ranked | should be interpreted as problems that were 
mentioned most frequently by the designated groups to re- 
quire stress in the present educational scheme; problems 
ranked 2 should be interpreted as those that received the 
next most frequent mention, and so on. 

The rankings in Table XIV are of particular value inas- 
much as they exhibit opinions of persons who represent dif- 
ferent educational backgrounds, a wide selection of vocations, 
and varied life experiences. For a few problems the four 
groups of persons manifest a tendency towards similarity of 
opinion. However, the divergence in opinions is more strik- 
ing. This is to be expected from the character of experiences 
that the different groups have had. This usage of the opin- 
ions of different groups is a necessary factor for the research 
worker to provide for in determining curriculum materials. 

The study that has just been reported is a local curriculum 
investigation, inasmuch as priests and laywomen of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago have contributed the materials for the 
study. Would replies from other centers be the same? The 
question cannot be answered without further investigation. 
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TABLE XIV. 


AS SHOWN BY THE RANKING OF FOUR DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Problems 

Loss of Faith 

A right and reasonable attitude, if neces- 
sary, towards the peculiarities, shortcom- 
ings, even sins, of priests, Religious, etc. 

Narrowness towards salvation of non- 
Catholics 

Cooperation of parents with Church and 
school in child training 

Cooperation in parish and diocesan ac- 
tivities 

Too much broadmindedness.............-: 

Financial obligation to the Church 

Origin, meaning, reproduction of life 

Dangers of keeping company with a non- 
Catholic 

How to make Catholic men friends 

Nature and purpose of marriage..... ites 

Dangers at time of courtship 

When and how to be married 

Dangers of going out with divorced men.. 

Responsibilities of married life 

Birth control 

Delicacy in general conversation pertaining 
to marriage 

Worthy use of leisure 

Catholic basis for judgment of current fic- 
tion 

Position of the Church and reading in 
general 

The theatre and modern plays 

How to make Catholic friends 

Friendship 

Liquor and drinking 

Moral obligation of voting 

Participation in general civic matters 

Basis for understanding, from the Catholic 
viewpoint, civic, state and national prob- 
lems 

Fair play 

Truthfulness 

Snobbery 

Ethical standards of the business woman... 

Ethical standards of the professional woman 

Dangers to virtue in office, shop, factory... 


Priests 


2.5 


33.0 


38. 


7.0 


4.0 


Women of 


experience graduates graduates 


10.0 


21.0 


300 


1.0 


10.0 


17.0 


20.0 


PROBLEMS THAT NEED STRESS IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


85 


4.0 


26.0 


37.5 


9.5 
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Sacredness of the reputation of others 10.0 2.5 11.0 17.5 
Detraction 26.0 38.0 36.0 31.5 
Calumny 28.5 39.5 37.0 37.5 


Scandal giving and taking 21.0 23.5 26.0 26.0 
Responsibilities to the poor 21.0 23.5 33.0 28.0 
Capital and labor 30.5 35.0 35.0 34.5 


Jealousy 39.5 34.0 


Are the samplings used in this study sufficient to warrant the 
statement that the data adequately represent Chicago’s prob- 
lem? This is a question for discussion. The writer is aware 
of technique defects in the present study. Some of them are: 
(1) Questions submitted in questionnaire form are frequently 
misunderstood. (2) The writer has used indiscriminately, in 
the problem lists, negative and positive titles. (3) The use 
of the interview as a technique would be more exact. 
(4) Ambiguity in the interpretation of the problems could 
have been avoided by a brief accompanying description on the 
questionnaire form of the problems designated. No doubt 
there are other weaknesses that will be perceived by those 
who read this report. Such is the case in every curriculum 
study. Investigation techniques are still in an infant stage of 
development, and investigators have an obligation to report 
techniques exactly in order that findings may be judged ac- 
cordingly and that technique development itself may be fur- 
thered. 

To those who are interested in Catholic high schools for 
girls, and to research students in general who are interested in 
Catholic education, the writer would like to recommend the 
following problems for investigation. They are listed here 
not because they are the most important curriculum problems 
for Catholic education, but because they have been suggested 
by the findings of the study just reported: 


1. An objective study of charity as it is portrayed in the Gospels and its 
practice, minutely determined, in the life of the Catholic girl and woman. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
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How, when, and by whom in the secondary school should the Catholic 
girl be instructed in matters pertaining to sex and marriage. 

The preparation of a manual on sex instruction for girls in the fourth 
year of high school. 

A survey of practices used by Religious Orders of men and women to 
procure candidates for their respective communities. 

The determination of a technique for fostering vocations to the Religious 
Sisterhoods in the United States. 

A survey of the practice in Catholic high schools for boys in regard 
to sex instruction. 

The preparation of a teachable unit on “The Church and Catholic 
education.” 

The determination of actual facts portraying characteristics of women 
and girls whom others consider snobbish. 

Content, objectively determined, for a course in social work for girls 
in a Catholic high school. 

An objective study that would assemble the possible works of the lay 


apostolate. 

The determination of the duties and traits of a dean of girls in a Catholic 
high school. 

Practical material for a teachable unit on “Morality and politics.” 
Practical material for a teachable unit on “Cooperation in parish and 
diocesan activities.” 

Determination of desirable and practically possible traits and duties 
of a Catholic mother. 

Objective preparation of a teachable unit on “How to make Catholic 
friends.’”? 

The development of a teachable unit on “Laws of the Church and 


certain modern practices.” 


The above problems are but illustrative; there are a great 
many more. There are those that individual teachers in Cath- 
olic high schools have discovered, there are those that other 
works of research have revealed or will reveal. For con- 
structors of the course of study, for the teacher in the Cath- 


*The writer feels that this is 2 very possible piece of work and one that would 
contribute to the prevention of mixed marriages. 
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olic high school and for her collaborator, the writer of text- 
books, research studies such as the one just reported are of 
assistance. ‘Those who make the course of study primarily 
need the findings of the curriculum investigation. Portions 
of the curriculum require frequent revisions; times change 
and the course of study must move with the needs of the 
time. What shall be included? What shall be omitted? What 
will be most helpful to the girl graduating in 1928, 1929, 
1930? These are questions that the well-organized, careful 
and adequate curriculum study is capable of answering. In 
the process of education general principles are absolutely nec- 
essary, but unless the instructor knows how to be concrete, 
the application of principle to the lives of the students may 
be lost. Curriculum investigations, in attempting to discover 
the minute application of principle and the need of prin- 
ciple with its relative importance to education, offer a much- 
desired assistance to the instructor. Teachers in Catholic 
schools are eager for help that will enable them to make re- 
ligion live in the daily lives of their pupils. They realize that 
the test of Catholic education is the after-lives of their stu- 
dents. The present study, with its determination of specific 
problems, with its attempt at determining the relative im- 
portance of these particular problems, presents detailed in- 
formation to those who are interested in secondary educa- 
tion for Catholic girls. Finally, the objective curriculum 
study, widely used today for the secular school subjects, holds 
tremendous possibilities in its application to the field of Cath- 
olic education. It is an instrument that will assist our Cath- 
olic teachers in their glorious zeal to make for their students 
the Catholic religion primarily a way of living. 





Physics and Metaphysics 


AN EXPERIMENT IN POPULARIZATION 
H. V. GILL, S.J., M.A., M.Sc. 


of the more modern scientists, who deal with the 

broader aspects of the subject, cannot have failed to 
realize that a great change has come over the attitude of 
thoughtful mathematicians and physicists towards the founda- 
tion of science. Not so many decades ago it was considered 
bad form to mention the word “God” or “creation” in any 
scientific context. Even those who had no difficulties about 
these important fundamentals refrained from introducing 
such expressions as being possible occasions of controversy. 
But serious thinkers of the present age have come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to arrive at any intelligent concept 
of nature without going back to these elementary principles. 
Such modern writers as Whiteside and Eddington include 
these subjects as a normal portion of their treatment of physics. 
In this way they are but keeping in the good company of 
practically all the great scientists of history. 

The object of this paper is not to deal with the super- 
natural element in nature, but to suggest some thoughts deal- 
ing with certain aspects of the frontier between the seen and 
the unseen. It is assumed that every intelligent person must 
sometime or other ask himself what exactly is behind the 
tangible properties of the objects which our senses perceive. 
For the senses tell us only of external things. I suppose all of 
us ask ourselves at times what is it exactly that we see. What 
is the thing in itself which has color, apart from its color? 
This is the first step in metaphysics, and is the natural result 
of the knowledge of nature which we gain through the senses. 


- HOSE who have had occasion to examine the writings 
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In the following pages, therefore, an attempt is made to 
express in plain words some thoughts which border on meta- 
physics. The difficulty of describing by means of illustrations, 
necessarily imperfect and depending on the exercise of our 
senses, realities which do not affect our senses is comparable to 
describing an event in a language of which we are almost 
ignorant. Nevertheless, if we are prepared to keep in mind 
that such words and illustrations are by no means to be taken 
literally, we can help ourselves by certain crude methods to 
grasp at least the difficulties which present themselves. The 
treatment of the subject in this paper is necessarily incomplete, 
and it might perhaps be fairly objected that undue stress is 
laid on the physical as opposed to the “spiritual” aspect of 
perception. It will, however, be found that there is nothing 
in the illustrations here suggested which need clash with the 
principles of sound scholastic philosophy. 


T 


It is an undoubted fact that normally man can obtain 
knowledge of the world outside his own mind only through 
the instrumentality of his senses. Our perception of any 
object depends on how we feel, see, hear, smell, or taste it. 
Without the exercise of the appropriate senses we can have no’ 
knowledge whatever of the existence or properties of any 
object; and, when we have attained to all the information 
which the senses provide, the further problem presents itself: 
what is the reality underlying these qualities or appearances? 
In general it may be said that only a very partial knowledge 
is provided by any one sense. Even though we may not see a 
body we may still feel it, and thus become aware of its exis- 
tence. When the body is illuminated, and thus can be seen, 
we may know somewhat more about its nature; but we have 
not necessarily become any more sure of its existence. We 
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are justified in asking ourselves what is that thing in itself 
which can be seen or not seen according to conditions which 
seem to exist outside itself. We realize that such a body may 
exist, though we neither see nor touch it. We may even go 
further and ask ourselves: is the fact that we may apparently 
see or feel certain qualities a sure proof that the body we 
usually associate with these sensations really does exist. The 
examination of these questions may help us to arrive at some 
interesting conclusions. 

The popular and unmetaphysical “movies” may provide 
us with a useful illustration. When we see the figure of a 
man, perhaps at some distance from us, in the ordinary way 
we at once associate that shape with the general notion of a 
being so designated. If one is inclined to be scientific—or 
pedantic—he may say that certain rays of light are sent out 
from the object, that they enter the eyes, and thence reach the 
brain, where certain effects are produced which enable one 
to conclude that they have come from a man, and that this 
being exists in some definite place relatively to the observer. 
As Tyndall has it: “What has hitherto been physical has now 
become physical.” Now, if we go into a picture house (real 
metaphysicians have been seen in such places!), we may see 
the same kind of appearance exactly, and be shocked by see- 
ing “a man” receiving much rough treatment! A simple per- 
son, such as we might imagine one of the philosophers of the 
Middle Ages to be, suddenly and for the first time presented 
with such an appearance, might be pardoned for concluding 
that he actually beholds a living man, and for arriving at the 
conclusions which such a shape had hitherto justified. He 
would, of course, be mistaken. The modern unphilosophical 
schoolboy, would, were he intelligently instructed, tell you 
that there is no man there, and that all you are justified in 
concluding is that a certain image or appearance has been cast 
indirectly on the retina of your eye by means of a very com- 
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plicated apparatus. Were more modern apparatus, capable 
of producing the impression of relief, employed, the deception 
and need of previous knowledge to detect it would be all the 
more complete. 

In the same way an unenlightened person hearing an 
operatic solo proceeding from the next room may pardonably 
conclude that some living person is singing there. He would, 
however, be deceived were the music being supplied from a 
gramophone record. One who knew this fact would associate 
the sound with the familiar instrument. The case of the com- 
bination of the gramophone and the cinema is far more strik- 
ing. Here the excuse for supposing the object perceived to 
be a living man is all the greater. Thus far we are in the 
region of actual achievement. We can, however, go further, 
and imagine the possibility of a still more complicated ap- 
paratus, capable of projecting into space not only the shape, 
color, and speech of a man, but also his weight, massiveness, 
hardness, and the rest. A figure so produced would have 
exactly the same effect on the senses as a living man, and con- 
ceivably would be indistinguishable from one. A_ person 
ignorant of the actual facts would most certainly be deceived. 
But, had we full knowledge of the apparatus projecting this, 
we should associate the appearances with the complicated 
apparatus we have supposed to exist. 

One objection to this kind of treatment is that it takes so 
long to describe what is obvious and which really only needs 
to be suggested. To continue, a person only seeing the image, 
being asked to describe what reality is behind it all, would be 
at a complete loss to offer any explanation. The man in the 
street, equally with the philosopher, would never, having 
nothing but the image to go on, be capable of conceiving such 
a mechanism as we have here described. The nature of the 
thing seen would in itself be as far removed from the reality 
from which it proceeded as is the image on the screen from 
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the projecting lantern, and it would be as easy for the man in 
the picture house to get a knowledge of the projecting 
mechanism from an examination of the outline on the screen 
as for a philosopher to attain to the reality underlying a man 
by looking at him. Still, it is justifiable for both to conclude 
that there is some reality giving rise to the appearance in each 
case. All this brings us to the familiar fact that the senses 
tell us directly only what we may call the outside of the matter. 
The reality at the back of it still escapes us. 

The teachings of science warrant us in holding that the 
phenomena which are apprehended by the senses are due to 
causes which we may broadly class under the heading 
“radiation.” What is looked on as certain in the cases of 
light, heat, and sound is probably equally true of the other 
sensible properties of matter. We should be perfectly justi- 
fied in holding that the image projected by the highly artificial 
instrument just described is-due to a combination of radiations 


issuing from an apparatus itself quite invisible, and, if we like, 
this apparatus may be supposed to be located in the very midst 
of the object under consideration. 


IT 


Now, this is just what philosophers tell us in more learned 
phrases. We may, perhaps, attempt to interpret their 
language in terms of our illustration. We may compare the 
“substance” of a material object to the apparatus which pro- 
jects the radiation. The properties which I perceive by my 
senses are the appearances or “accidents.” ‘The substance, 
like the mechanical apparatus, involves two constituents in 
the “material” or materia prima out of which the machine is 
constructed, and the “energizing and direct forces” keeping 
it in action. These we may call matter and form. Thus, 
our crude illustration helps us to visualize that objects as 
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seen by us involve: (1) Accidents, which are perceived by 
the senses; (2) Matter, and (3) “Form,” neither of which can 
be directly reached by the senses. In the case of a man, for 
example, his bodily appearance is the sum of his physical 
qualities or accidents. His soul is the “form” or forma substan- 
tialis, which is the directive and active principle by means of 
which he exists and acts as a man, and which gives him his 
being. Our senses tell us of his appearance. Faith and reason 
tell us of the nature of his soul. We can get any notion of 
the substance underlying the appearances only by reasoning 
on what knowledge we possess. 

Now, it is a well-known fact of science that the radiations 
which give rise to sensations of color, sound, and the rest may 
continue long after the substance which gave rise to them has 
ceased to exist; just as the sound of a man’s voice may be heard 
years after his death, or the image of a star be seen centuries 
after the star itself has disappeared. Thus, the figure we have 
supposed to be projected by our highly complicated mechan- 
ism may still continue to affect the senses when the machine 
itself has ceased to function. Indeed, the possibility of the 
cinema depends on this very fact. Thus, the image may exist 
apart from the substance which gave rise to it. In exactly the 
same way philosophers tell us that the accidents of a body 
may exist apart from the substance from which they have 
originated. We may even conceive, returning to our model, 
that some other type of apparatus could project an exactly 
similar figure. We could thus conceive a set of appearances 
normally belonging to one kind of substance being associated 
with a different substance which had replaced the former 
one. The important theological consequences which follow 
from this fact are at once obvious. 

So far our illustration helps us to realize that the “sub- 
stance” underlying phenomena is something which the senses 
can neither perceive nor imagine. The substance of a man, 
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considered as distinct from his accidents, is no more like a 
man than a gramophone record is like a song. This in itself 
is a very valuable piece of knowledge, which simplifies dis- 
cussion. 

Owing to our habitual prejudices we are accustomed to 
look on the ordinary sensible boundaries of any object as the 
limits of its extension. But a continuation of the line of 
thought thus far pursued will convince us that such a con- 
ception is quite without justification. We look on the shape 
and color and hardness of a body as being normally belonging 
to its substance. But these qualities may be, we admit, due to 
some sort of radiations or vibrations; therefore, all other 
qualities, such as gravitation, magnetic properties, and the 
rest, which may also be due to radiations, may, with equal 
justification, be looked on as belonging to the substance of the 
body. Therefore, the substance of a body is not necessarily 
confined to boundaries limited by the more obvious qualities 
or appearances; they must be supposed to extend to wherever 
its properties are perceptible. Thus, bodies may extend 
throughout space and several bodies may even occupy the same 
space! And if we are not prepared to admit the extension 
of a body’s esse to whatever boundary may be reached by its 
properties, on what grounds are we justified in supposing that 
it extends even to more obvious limits? It might be argued 
that substance is only existing virtually in these distant regions. 
But the like argument may be applied to the ordinary 
boundary, since we suppose all these accidents of shape, color, 
hardness, etc., by which we determine these boundaries, to be 
related to the substance in a similar way, which thus would 
not necessarily be coextensive with the apparent boundaries. 
Here, again, our mechanical model helps us to illustrate our 
meaning. The image of a man on the screen is located radicall- 
ter in the lantern. Its size has no necessary connection with 
the dimensions of the apparatus, and may vary according to 
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the exigencies of the case. In the same way the substance 
underlying the tangible properties of bodies has no necessary 
relation of size or extent to the appearances we perceive by 
the senses. Size is an accident like the others, and thus the 
same substance may have different dimensions, just as it may 
vary in color. This suggests the “real” expansion and con- 
densation of certain philosophers. 


iil 


From the foregoing illustration it is clear that the most 
important element of any body is the “form,” and what it 
implies—forma dat esse. In the case of man it is the principle 
of energy and activity giving actuality to all the properties 
of matter as perceived by us. Not so long ago scientists were 
accustomed to account for all the operations of nature by 
supposing the universe to be made up of a vast collection of 
small elements possessing great energy, and endowed with 
the power of attracting or repelling each other. Although 
we have good grounds for supposing that matter actually does 
possess some such structure, yet it would evidently be absurd 
to suggest that this affords any explanation of the nature of 
matter in itself. The constitution of a single electron must 
first be accounted for. Modern scientists are clearly ap- 
proaching nearer to the scholastic theory of matter and form. 
They realize that there must be some unifying principle 
which persists in spite of growth and change. This is 
especially evident in the case of living things. It is the union 
of forma with materia prima, which gives rise to all nature 
in its various aspects, and the more highly organized and 
developed is any object the higher is the nature of the form. 

This “form” or soul may exist apart from material substance, 
but its normal function is to “inform” matter, and comes into 
being as part of the compound which we realize as a material 
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body. Nor is it to be supposed that the quantity of matter 
thus formed exists as an independent partner. The materia 
prima of the philosophers is pure potentiality. It, too, begins 
to exist—and then not as materia primat—only as part of a 
compound when it is united to a forma substantialts. Strictly 
speaking, the modern scientific view that all bodies are made 
up of the same kind of elementary units, such as electrons 
and protons, is an argument neither for nor against the theory 
of matter and form. The modern view that all matter is 
made up of units, which are essentially the same for every 
kind of body, really does not touch the question of the ulti- 
mate nature of matter. For it is clear that we can never get 
into experimental touch with materia prima, for if it could 
possess any physical properties it would cease to be materia 
prima. 

A “form,” therefore, is to be looked on as a quasi-spiritual, 
and in certain cases as a spiritual entity, capable of uniting 
with another entity which results in a material substance, 
possessed of certain properties or qualities, or accidents, which 
alone can be perceived by the senses. In the intentional order 
the “form” would seem to come first, for materia prima can 
have no existence at all apart from a “form.” Some modern 
views on the constitution of matter seem in harmony with this 
doctrine of the scholastics. It might, perhaps, be illustrated 
by the presence of wave motion in a fluid. The portion of the 
liquid or gaseous substance through which wave motion is 
passing is evidently, by that circumstance, differentiated from 
other portions, which are not subject to this influence. A 
permanent, or stationary wave in a fluid substance, confers on 
it a quasi-solidity, and locates a definite amount of energy in 
one definite region. If this wave moves, then it is the energy 
of the wave motion that moves rather than the substance tak- 
ing part in the wave motion. The wave would correspond to 
complete substance, the “form” would be the wave motion and 
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the materia prima (omnis comparatio claudicat) to the liquid 
or gas, in their undisturbed and, therefore, undetectable con- 
dition. 

The idea of a spiritual entity existing separated from and 
independent of matter has been familiar in every age. Like 
the baseless fabric of a dream, such bodies are endowed with 
properties which enable them to become visible or invisible 
at will. The existence of spirits is in perfect accord with the 
most orthodox teachings of the Church. Not only have they 
appeared in human form, but even arrayed in the garb of 
men.. The most satisfactory way of regarding such appear- 
ances is to consider them as “forms” which can assume certain 
accidents usually associated with human beings. Since, as we 
have endeavored to illustrate in the first part of this paper, 
these accidents or appearances can be assumed by different 
substances, or even exist apart from the human body to which 
they are normally united, so we are justified in holding that 
the “forms” of inanimate things can also exist, though not 
normally as separate entities. The bearing of this on modern 
scientific speculation is not without its significance. 


IV 


The modern doctrine of relativity has given rise to many 
problems involving the conception of motion and velocity. 
Many deny the existence of absolute motion of material 
bodies. That is to say that under no circumstances could a 
body be said to be in motion were there no other body in the 
universe. Even the theory of relative motion is open to many 
relativistic objections. As a result the view has been main- 
tained by Osborne Reynolds long ago, and by De Broglie in 
recent times, that there is really no movement of matter in any 
circumstances. Schrédinger starts from the idea suggested by 
De Broglie that an atomic system is not to be represented as 
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a trajectory, that is, by a point moving through coordinate 
space; but must be represented by a wave in this space. From 
this starting point he develops a wave theory of matter. 

In this view, just as in wave motion, there is no transference 
of matter as a whole, so when there is movement of any body 
we are to conceive of something moving along, which imparts 
to space, as it passes through, the properties we associate with 
the body in question. Its materia prima is always being re- 
newed and rejected. The “form” passes along, but this is only 
a portion of the substance which endures when the body is in 
motion. ‘This quasi-wave theory of matter may serve to 
elucidate certain difficulties which the more orthodox views 
still leave unexplained. All this helps to bring home the fact 
that the “form” is the most important portion of any body, 
whether living or inanimate. 


V 


We cannot, however, pursue these speculations further. The 
present is a time of very extravagant theorizing, and we 
should be slow to attach any great importance to successive 
theories as they arise. The endeavor to understand the con- 
stitution of matter has been going on since men began to think, 
and such speculations are useful in stimulating our interest in 
the universe of which we form a part. Yet, it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that even when we shall have analyzed an 
electron and know all about its shape and motions, we shall 
be any nearer to the final reality of creation. These funda- 
mental things will never be attainable by the senses. This 
need not deter us from such studies, for there will be always 
more to discover than the human mind can grasp. 














Bethlehem’s Babe in Archaic Art 


ALOYSIUS HORN 


paintings of the classical and the modern schools, the 

earliest representations of the birth of our Saviour are 
either neglected or passed over in silence. The modern artis- 
tic productions are more pleasing to the eye, but the early 
representations of Our Lord’s birth are of greater interest 
since in them we find the fundamental rules which have since 
been followed by all great artists in their treatment of the 
Nativity and the Adoration of the Magi. 


Tsing we are quite familiar with the Christmas 


I 


A study of the older “Nativities” enables us to search into 
the various characters and accessories introduced into like rep- 
resentations even to our day. Moreover, a review of the Na- 
tivity in art proves that from the earliest time the theme was 
not neglected. The heavy hand of centuries has somewhat 
changed the setting these representations recall. In Beth- 
lehem, under the Basilica of the Nativity, is shown the spot 
where, according to an ancient tradition, the Blessed Virgin 
gave birth to the Saviour of the world. Under a small altar 
you will read the inscription in large silver letters let into 
the marble pavement: HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA JESUS 
CHRISTUS NATUS EST. 

The idea that Christ was born in a cave is well-founded. 
St. Justin who was martyred in 165, writes: “Having failed 
to find any lodging in the town, Joseph sought shelter in a 
neighboring cave of Bethlehem.”* Origen, who lived about 
a half a century later, states: “In accordance with the Gospel 


1Dial. contra Tryph, 70. 
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narrative, at Bethlehem is shown the grotto in which He 
[Christ] first saw the light.’”” 

St. Helena converted the grotto into a chapel and covered 
the manger with a highly ornamental shell of silver. Her 
son, the Emperor Constantine, was in all probability the first 
to erect.a basilica here, and that in the fourth century. Father 
Godfrey Hunt, O.F.M., in a recent letter from the Holy 
Land, aids us to some extent in ascertaining the original ap- 
pearance and the material of the grotto. He writes.’ 


From the present state of the rock formation, it must have been of lime- 
stone, but so frail at the top that it had to make way for the basilica and be 
replaced by stone masonry. Solid rock still exists around the manger, while 
the altar of the Nativity occupies a niche which from behind has more of the 
appearance of hard clay. 


The earliest authentic representation relating to the Nativ- 
ity of Christ is a fresco of the second century found in the 


Catacombs of St. Priscilla outside of Rome. It represents 
the Blessed Virgin seated, holding the Infant Jesus. To the 
left stands a beardless figure, dressed in the pallium of the 
philosopher. In his left hand is a scroll, while with the in- 
dex finger of the right hand he points to a star. Monsignor 
Wilpert,* the most eminent Christian archeologist of our day, 
says that this figure represents the prophet Isaias who pro- 
phesied both concerning the “fulness of light”® that should 
appear at the time of the birth of the Saviour, and that a vir- 
gin would conceive and bring forth a son whose name would 
be Emmanuel.’ The Blessed Virgin and Child of this early 


*Contra Celsum I, 51. 

*Letter to author from Jerusalem, dated February 14, 1926. 

‘For complete argument cf. Wilpert, Le Pitture delle Catacombe (Rome: Desclée, 
1903), text, p. 172 seq. 

*The people that walked in the darkness have seen a great light: to them that 
dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, light is risen—Isaias ix,2. 

*Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his name shall be called 


Emmanuel.—Isaias_ vii,14. 
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painting are mirrored in a work of the nineteenth century, 
“The Star of Bethlehem” from the brush of Bruno Piglhein 
(1848-1894). Through all the ages the Blessed Mother and 
the Infant Jesus remain the same. The technique of art 
changes, but we find a strange resemblance in the central fig- 
ures of this undying theme. 

There are extant thirteen frescos in the catacombs represent- 
ing the Magi, one of these being the work of the late second 
century. Only once do we find the shepherds represented in 
fresco here, and this time they appear together with the Magi. 
This is in a fresco of the first part of the fourth century in 
the catacombs of SS. Peter and Marcellinus. Whilst the 
shepherds represent the Jews, and thus the first to whom the 
Saviour appeared, the Magi represent the announcement of 
the good tidings to the Gentiles. It can at once be seen that 
the early Christians in Rome preferred a scene which sym- 
bolized the calling of the Gentiles to the true Faith. 

In the cemeterial pictures the Magi are always shown as 
Orientals, with full sleeves, tight-fitting cuffs, and the Phrygi- 
an cap. According to a very ancient tradition they are always 
three in number. If there happen to be only two, or, as is 
once the case, four, this is accounted for by the lack of space 
or for the reason of symmetry. The only example in which 
four Magi are found around Rome is in a large panel in the 
catacombs of St. Domitilla, a fresco of the late third century. 
This same early Christian cemetery affords us a well-pre- 
served fresco of the fourth century, in which three Magi are 
shown offering their gifts to the Infant, who, seated in the 
lap of His Mother, welcomes the visitors with outstretched 
arms. In all of the seventy fragments of carvings from sar- 
cophagi found in the catacombs, the number of the Magi is 
always three, no more, no less. North of Rome, carvings of 
the following century and later represent from three to four- 
teen Wise Men; a tradition among the Syrians says there 
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were twelve; others hold a greater number came to pay hom- 
age to the Child Jesus. St. Matthew’ refers to them simply 
as “Wise Men” and records no number. Hugo von Kehrer’ 
has written a scholarly work, “The Three Holy Kings,” but 
when he deals with the number of the Magi he fails to con- 
vince. First he paints all the catacomb pictures a bright 
red and then putting on a pair of ruby glasses he goes about 
seeking records of the number of the Kings. No wonder, 
then, that Syrian legends are for him stronger arguments than 
the Roman frescos. He would be pleased to prove the Magi 
were twelve in number. His first proof he deduces from an 
apocryphal book, “Seth,” a work of the fifth century, and 
his strongest, from the writings of Jacob of Edessa (+710). 
Thus the eighth century triumphs over the second! He 
places too little emphasis on another Syrian book of legends, 
“The Cave of Treasures,” which clings fast to the idea of a 
trio of Wise Men. Bezold, who edited a German edition of 
this work in 1883, assigns it to the sixth century, though much 
of its material is drawn from sources of the second and third 
centuries.” Whether there were three or a hundred matters 
little. The fact is that it would be difficult to refute the aged 
tradition that there were three, this opinion having the sound- 
est arguments on its side. 

The oldest example of the presence of the ox and the ass, 
as well as of the adoration of the shepherds, is on the frag- 
ment of a sarcophagus, which from the consular seal is shown 
to be from the year 343. Only once does the Crib itself ap- 
pear in the catacomb paintings. This is in a fourth-century 
fresco in the catacombs of St. Sebastian. This representa- 
tion may be considered as lost, for the work of cleaning and 


TSt. Matthew ii, 1. 

"Hugo von Kehrer, Die heiligen drei Kénige (Strassburg: J. H. Ed. Heitz, 1904), 
p. 22 seq. 

°C. Bezold, Schatzhohle, 2 vols. (Leipsig, 1883-88). 
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restoring was left to an unskilled laborer and now the colors 
are gradually fading away. A photograph of this fresco must 
of necessity be very unsatisfactory. Monsignor Paul Styger, 
Professor of Christian Archeology at the University of War- 
saw, says that after his study of this fresco he finds that the 
design first published by De Rossi in 1877, the one usually 
printed as an illustration of this early work, does not cor- 
respond with the original fresco.” Notwithstanding the bad 
state of preservation, he says it can still be ascertained with 
certainty that the figure above the Crib does not represent 
Christ as a youth, but the Blessed Virgin. If Monsignor 
Styger’s observation is correct, this fresco becomes more 
important as a complete representation of the Nativity, for the 
scene is not complete if the Blessed Mother is not there. Here, 
too, the ox and the ass appear. According to the apocryphal 
gospel of St. Matthew, the ox and the ass adored the Infant in 
the manger, and this so that the prophecy of Isaias, “The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib” (Is. i, 3) 
might be fulfilled.” 

The carvings on the sarcophagi of the fourth century are 
the last to show the classic style of ancient Roman art. The 
Nativity is often represented on these marble tombs. Here 
again we find the ox and the ass, for once these animals were 
introduced into the Christmas scene, few artists have dared to 
omit them. On one of the marble covers to a sarcophagus, 
now shown in the Lateran Museum in Rome, the Blessed 
Virgin is represented near the manger, yet looking away as 
if contemplating the depth of the mystery. At her side is St. 
Joseph, beardless, and in a loose tunic. The Magi approach 
from the left, the first pointing to a star. The ox and the ass 
stand at the foot of the Crib as if warming the feet of the 


*Rivista di Archacologia Cristiana, Anno 3, Numeri 1-4, p. 308 seq. 
“Brunet, Les Evangiles apocryphes (Paris, 1848), p. 201. Cf. also Catholic 
Encyclopedia, pp. 488, 489. 
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Babe. Nor were the Roman sculptors of the fourth century 
the sole proprietors of this theme, like representations of the 
same century being found at Arles, Syracuse and Ancona. 


IT 


After the time of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180) the 
art of Rome started on its downward path. This well-known 
fact should by no means convey the idea that the centuries 
following this time produced no paintings, no carvings, no 
art of any kind; that the people had no more representations 
until the time of Cimabue in the last part of the thirteenth 
century! Few surveys of the field of art take early Chris- 
tian art into consideration. Most writers leave the reader 
under the impression that from the fourth until the thir- 
teenth century people forgot how to use colors, and then all 
of a sudden Cimabue was born and he taught the rest of the 
world how to paint. No century of the Christian era was 
without its art, crude as this art might have been. If some 
periods are hidden by an almost impenetrable haze, this we 
may attribute partly to the neglect of modern historians, partly 
to the fact that many of the representations have been de- 
stroyed or are covered by works of a later date. Though few 
frescos of the Nativity from these centuries are well enough 
preserved to reproduce in connection with this treatise, a 
rapid review of the art of these very years will show that the 
palette with its pigments was seldom covered with dust, and 
that the inevitable circumstances of centuries, wars, fires, re- 
constructions and bigotry, have robbed us of many polychrome 
productions. 

The lower church of St. Clement in Rome, rediscovered in 
1857, contains frescos dating from the fourth to the eleventh 
century. The frescos uncovered in the Church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum are examples of the work 
executed from the end of the sixth century to the middle of 
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the ninth. The lower churches of SS. John and Paul, St. 
Saba and St. Chrysogonus also preserve ancient frescos. That 
mural paintings were not abandoned during the Carlovin- 
gian era is attested by many of the contemporary writers. 
Some of these frescos exist to this day. At Centula we find a 
“Crucifixion,” at Freising, “The Birth of Christ,” at Salz- 
burg, “David between the Chanters.” Ludwig the Pious 
(814-840) had his chapel at Ingelheim decorated with scenes 
from the Old Testament. In the church of St. Gaul were 
represented the youth, miracles and Passion of Christ. 

The church of Oberzell on the island of Reichenau, near 
Constance, contains frescos of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. The church at Unterzell has frescos of the eleventh. 
The best preserved and the most extensive frescos of the 
eleventh century may be found in the Church of San Angelo 
in Formis, near Capua, Italy. Commendatore Rotondo in- 
forms us that both “The Nativity” and “The Adoration of 
the Magi” were included in the scenes from the “Life of 
Christ” there depicted, but that they no longer exist, having 
been “barbarously destroyed” some years ago.’* The remain- 
ing frescos representing scenes from the Scriptures in the 
style of the early illuminated Bible manuscripts, belong to the 
school of Monte Cassino which flourished in the eleventh cen- 
tury and which was strongly influenced by the Byzantine 
school. 

Irish art between the sixth and the ninth century gives us 
no illustrations of the Christmas scene. Concerning this 
period in Ireland, His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet writes: 


That the most elaborate drawings of that period come from the Irish 
monks of §. Columbanus there can be no manner of doubt, but they were 
mostly of a geometrical and ornamental nature. The same artists who pro- 
duced the most wonderful geometrical figures and were admirable colourists 
either did not wish to or could not produce figured drawings. 


"Letter to author from Capua, dated March 16, 1926. 
“Letter to author from Rome, dated December 17, 1925. 
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III 


With this epitome of the starlight night that preceded the 
sunrise of the thirteenth century we shall return to some of 
the productions of these early centuries. The best preserved 
pieces of these early years are found in ivory and bone carv- 
ings, works in silver and gold, pictures in enamel, mosaics, 
and the splendidly executed miniatures of the illuminated 
Bibles. These treasures, owing to their size or material, have 
escaped the ravages of troublesome times and the rust of ages. 

On the triumphal arch in the Basilica of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore in Rome is a colorful mosaic of the fifth century. One of 
the scenes is that of the Magi offering their gifts. Here the 
Child Jesus is shown to be of about two years of age and 
seated on a great gem-encrusted throne. At first sight we 
might say that the hooded figure to His left was the Blessed 
Virgin, but the significance of this person is disputed by 
archeologists, some holding it in Anna the Prophetess, others 
Salome, or a nurse of Christ, and still others that it repre- 
sents a Sibyl. An examination of the other mosaics in this 
arch reveals that the lady in the gorgeous Byzantine raiment 
at the right hand of the Child is no other than the Blessed 
Mother. Four angels stand behind the throne as a guard of 
honor. From the right two of the Magi advance, bearing 
gifts. The question might now be asked, “Where is the 
third?” On the opposite side of the arch where the Easterners 
are represented before King Herod, there are three. A minute 
inspection of the existing mosaic resulted in finding to the 
left of the Virgin Mary traces of the third Wise Man: parts 
of a blue cloak, a jewel case, and the wrist of a raised arm. 
It is very probable that for the sake of symmetry another per- 
sonage, that of St. Joseph, was represented on this side. Be- 
low this mosaic is that of the massacre of the Holy Innocents. 
Another fifth century representation of the Magi is that in 
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one of the panels of the ancient wooden doors of the Church 
of Santa Sabina in Rome. 

Interesting and unique is the instance of the Magi found 
in a mosaic of 550 in the Church of San Vitale, Ravenna 
Here the three are found worked into the embroidered bor- 
der of the robes of the Empress Theodora. The outstanding 
sixth-century representation of the Magi is that among the 
mosaics in the Church of St. Apollinaris at Ravenna. The 
Three Wise Men approach the Infant who is seated on His 
Mother’s knee and surrounded by four angels. It is worthy 
of noting here that it was not until the fifteenth century that 
one of the Magi was represented as a negro. In this mosaic 
the beautiful flowing robes, the tight-fitting trousers and 
sleeves point them out as Persians. Here in all probability is 
the most ancient record of the names of the Magi that has 
been preserved for our times. Above the figures in large 
letters are the words: SCS BALTHASSAR+SCS MEL- 
CHIOR+SCS GASPAR. The earliest description of this 
mosaic is a ninth-century entry in the Liber Pontificalis. From 
this it may be deduced that if the inscription in question was 
not inserted about 560, from which time the figures of the 
Magi date, it at least existed before the item just mentioned 
was recorded. With Monsignor A. Testi Rasponi, an au- 
thority on the Ravenna mosaics, we may safely hold the opin- 
ion that, if the Magi were not already baptized with the three 
names in the sixth century, certainly this took place shortly 
after.* But this can be accepted only inasmuch as it refers 
to the Latin nomenclature of the Magi. If they were magi- 
cians or astrologers, and there can be little doubt that they 
were not, then something of the mysticism of their calling still 


“Letter to author from Ravenna, Italy, ated January 10, 1927. Cf. also, Rac- 
colta degli Storici Italiani, Vol. 200, p. 218, 11, 43 seq.; and especially the footnotes 
by Monsignor Rasponi. 
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clings to their names. Their names present a riddle that to 
this day remains unsolved. Long before their names had 
been given a Latin twist they were known by other terms. 
“The Cave of Treasures” refers to them as Hormisda, Jazde- 
gerd and Peroz,’’ Gadla Adam calls them Hor, Basantor 
and Karsudan; Qualementos designates them as Gaspar, Mel- 
kon and Balthasar; Barbaro, the Egyptian, whose writings 
are contemporaneous with the earliest of the records men- 
tioned, gives them the appellations Gathaspe, Melichior and 
Bithisarea. We could go on with our conjectures indefinitely 
but Peter Comestor already in the twelfth century came for- 
ward with a simple solution, which satisfies our needs if not 
our curiosity. He wrote, “The names of the Magi are, in 
Hebrew Appellus, Amerus, Damasius; in Greek Galgalath, 
Magalat, Sarachim; in Latin Baltassar, Gaspar, Melchior.’ 
In the sixth century, too, St. Caesar of Arles conferred upon 
the Magi the title of Kings, an appellation which is generally 
used today.” It was not until after the eleventh century that 
they were generally pictured with crowns. The title of Kings 
seems to be founded on the prophecy concerning the coming 
of the Redeemer, “The kings of Tharsis and the islands shall 
offer presents: the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall 
bring gifts” (Ps. Ixxi,10). This verse is often repeated in the 
office of the Church throughout the Octave of the Epiphany. 

Very little is known about the Magi. In the chapel of the 
Magi, in the Church of St. Eustorgius in Milan, Italy, is a 
romanesque sarcophagus said to have contained their bodies 
until the year 1162. Then the relics were removed to Col- 
ogne, Germany, where they are now venerated. An ancient 


“Calendar of the Saints” from Cologne records the follow- 
ing: 
“Cf. Vita e Pensiero, Vol. XIX, No. 1, p. 26. Notes by Rev. Alfred Vitti, S. J. 
"Historia Scholastica, In Evangelia, Migne, Vol. 198, Ch. viii, p. 1542. 
“Homily for Epiphany, Inter opp. Aug., t. V., append, serm. 139, cap. 3. 
“Cf. Stadler, Heiligenlexikon, Vol. IV, p. 401. 
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After they had undergone many trials and fatigues for the Gospel, the 
three Wise Men met at Sewa in the year of Our Lord 54 where they 
celebrated the feast of Christmas in common; whereupon, after the celebra- 
tion of Mass, they died, St. Melchior being 116 years old on the Ist of 
January; Balthasar 112 on the 6th of January, and Caspar 109 on the 11th 
of January. 


This document does not satisfy Hugo von Kehrer who 
tries to destroy its authenticity by saying Christmas was first 
officially celebrated on December 25, in the year 354.” Only 
a few years ago did our Government recognize Columbus Day 
officially, but Catholics did not wait for an official recog- 
nition before they honored Columbus on October 12. The 
relics of the Magi were probably brought to Constantinople 
from Persia under the Emperor Zeno (471-491). In the 
seventh century they were taken to Milan by an Oriental 
bishop, St. Arsacius. The Basilica of the Kings (St. Eustor- 
gius in Milan) existed as early as the ninth century. 

The Bible narrative concerning the visit of the Magi and 
their origin, is very brief. “When Jesus therefore was born 
in Bethlehem of Juda, in the days of King Herod, behold, 
there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem” (Matt. 
ii,1). The consultation with King Herod is described in 
the next eight verses. Then follows the short account of their 
arrival in Bethlehem. The words are as few as the notes in 
the theme of a powerful musical composition, yet this one 
short theme has been the inspiration of a hundred masterpieces 
of art; it has directed the heavy blows of the sculptor’s ham- 
mer; it has controlled the light penciling of the master’s 
brush. In a picture in which Christ centers we find art in 
its perfection. Here we find all that is needed, the good, the 
true, and the beautiful. Here is the Author of all good, here 
is the Author of truth, here is the Author of beauty. Listen 
to the chief notes of the theme and experience something of 


“Die heilige drei Kinige, cited above, page 16; note 3, lines 8 seq. 
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its mystic inspiration! “And behold the star which they had 
seen in the East, went before them, until it came and stood 
over where the child was. And seeing the star they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy. And entering into the house, 
they found the child with Mary his mother: and opening 
their treasures, they offered him gifts, gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh” (Matt. ii, 9-11). In a very simple Latin quatrain, 
Prudentius explains the significance of these gifts. A trans- 
lation reads as follows: “A King and God the treasure and 
fragrant odor announce, and myrrh foretells the dust of the 
tomb.” These symbols link the Crib with the Cross.” 


IV 


A peculiar type of the Nativity scene which originated in 
the East, can be traced back to at least the beginning of the 
sixth century. This type, with exceedingly few exceptions, 
became the model for all Nativity representations up to the 
fourteenth century. One of the earliest examples extant is 
that in the ivory archiepiscopal chair of St. Maximian, who 
lived at Ravenna in the sixth century. This cathedra was 
originally composed of thirty-four small ivory reliefs, of 
which twenty-two have been preserved. Archeologists at- 
tribute the work, some to the Syriac, others to the Alexan- 
drian school. The scene of the Birth of Christ cannot be 
said to be the most artistically executed relief in the chair, 
but it gives us some idea of the art of that time. The infant 
in “swaddling clothes” rests in a crib, the “stock” crib that 
appears in all of the Christmas scenes from this period until 
the fourteenth century and, in some instances, later. St. Jos- 
eph begins to appear as an aged bearded man. The ox and the 
ass are indispensable and are introduced in this case even at 
the expense of very poor perspective. The star, under the 


*Prudentius, Cathemerimon, 12, 15, P. L. LIX, 905. Cf. also, St. Irenaeus con- 
cerning the significance of the gifts, Contra Haeres. 3, 9, 2, P. G. VII, 870. 
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form of a daisy, stands out prominently, though it is not nec- 
essarily connected with the eve of the Nativity. In many 
works of the early period the star is introduced under the form 
of a daisy, a flower of the aster (star) family. The Blessed 
Mother is represented as a suffering mother, reclining on a 
“stock” mattress. 

Our Lady in the guise of a suffering mother is offensive to 
our religious sensibilities, and is not in keeping with the 
dogma of the Church. The purpose of these pictures was to 
counteract the heresy of Nestorius (430) who taught that the 
Blessed Virgin was not truly the Mother of God. The Abbé 
Constant Fouard beautifully expresses our belief in the words, 
‘‘When Jesus was born, it was as when the ripe fruit is parted 
from the branch that bore it; so cheerful, so comfortable, and 
attended with all joys was the coming of the Christ-Child 
into the world.”” 

In these early representations we find other women present 
around the Crib. How are they to be explained? In this 
ivory carving of the sixth century we see a woman close to 
the Blessed Virgin. In other works we find one or two women 
washing the Divine Infant. In the proto-evangelium at- 
tributed to St. James,” we read that St. Joseph having found 
the cave set out to find a midwife. Returning to the cave 
with her, they found it enveloped in a light that no eye could 
endure. When the light withdrew the midwife saw the In- 
fant. In haste she departed to spread the news. Then she 
was met by Salome, who, hearing her words, doubted that a 
virgin had brought forth a child, and at once her hand was 
cured. This text by no means conveys the idea that a midwife 
was necessary at the birth of the Saviour. The narrative in 
the pseudo-Matthew also speaks of the midwives and says 




































"The Christ, The Son of God, by the Abbé Constant Fouard (Longmans, Green 


and Co., 1923), 1 Vol., p. 18, Ch. iv, Sec. 2, 11, 1 to 5. 
"Cf. The Apocryphal New Testament, translated by M. R. James (Oxford Press, 


1924), p. 46, Sec. XVIII to XX incl. for English translation. 
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the star shone. St. Jerome commending on this writes: “There 
was no midwife present, no hustling about of busy-body wo- 
men. She [Mary] was both mother and midwife. She her- 
self placed [Him] in the crib; she herself wound the swad- 
dling clothes; hence the story proves itself apocryphal.” 


V 


The seventh century provided nothing new in art. In fact 
art was then at its lowest ebb. One of the remaining ex- 
amples of that century is found in the sarcophagus of the 
Exarch Isaacio, a ruler of Ravenna. Simple, indeed, is the 
scene of the Magi offering their gifts to the Infant. 

In the eighth century under the patronage of Pope John 
VII, not a few mosaic pictures were made, and these by no 
means lacking skill. A fragment of one of these produc- 
tions, which originally embellished the walls of the oratory of 
“The Mother of God” in the old Basilica of St. Peter, is 
now preserved in the sacristy of St. Mary Cosmedin in Rome. 
The complete mosaic represented the Adoration of the Magi. 
The general lines of this picture were copied from older rep- 
resentations as is shown by comparing this work with an ivory 
carving of the same subject in the chair of St. Maximian at 
Ravenna. But for the older representations, only the arm 
of one of the Kings would reveal the nature of this beautiful 
fragment. The Madonna and Child are Italian in treat- 
ment. The style is stiff, yet the profuse Byzantine decora- 
tions are omitted. The Blessed Virgin looks on the strangers 
with surprise; the Child leans forward to touch the gold. 
St. Joseph stands off to a side, while an angel introduces the 
Magi to the Saviour, and thus the pagan nations to Christian- 
ity. Above a few rays of a star are visible. Mary is clothed 
in a dress of lavender above which is a cloak of dark blue. 
St. Joseph appears in a robe of the conventional gray-brown. 


™Contra Elvidium X, P. L. XXXIII, 202. 
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A restoration of this corner of the mosaic accounts for the 
absence of the nimbus above his head. The turquoise-blue 
sleeves of the only remaining king have cuffs of gold. The 
gift of gold offered to the Infant rests on a drape of red dotted 
with rubies set in gold. On the whole, this is an artistic com- 
position. It is not necessary to resort to Ravenna for a re- 
construction of this scene. Among the frescos of the eighth 
century in the Church of Santa Maria Antiqua in the Roman 
Forum is one depicting the Magi before the Holy Family. 
The only change to be noted is that instead of the Magi ad- 
vancing from the right, as in the mosaic, here they advance 
from the left. 

Excepting some attempts of the extreme modern schools, 
the most fantastic conception of the Magi offering gifts is 
found on the Franks Casket, an Anglo-Saxon work of the 
cighth century. The carvings on this whalebone jewel case 
are Runic. This rare treasure is in the British Museum, 
London. 

The earliest masterpiece of the goldsmiths of the Carlov- 
ingian period is the altar of gold and silver in the Basilica 
of St. Ambrose at Milan. Archbishop Angelbert II invited 
some French monks ad tlluminationem suae ecclesiae.™ In 
835 he commissioned Wulvinius, a German goldsmith and 
master in the art, to execute an altar front for the high altar 
cf the Basilica of St. Ambrose. The front consists of reliefs 
on a silver and gold ground enriched with enamel and gems. 
The Byzantine models do not dictate the style of this work; 
it is peculiarly Western in character. In the Nativity scene 
only the high Crib bears any resemblance to the Eastern type. 
The Blessed Mother is seated on a throne; the ass stretches 
his head over the manger; the ox, out of proportion with the 
other figures, rests on the ground in front of the Crib. An 
old shepherd, supported by a crutch, approaches from the 


*L’Arte Italiana, by Adolfo Venturi (Bologna, 1924), Ch. i, p. 32. 
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left, whilst in the rear another shepherd with outstretched 
arms and smiling face, seems to be overjoyed at the sight of 
the Infant Saviour. 


VI 


As the soft gleam of Carlovingian art fell upon the West, 
in the East Byzantine art entered upon its second Golden Age, 
a period which extended to the twelfth century. One of 
the beautiful products of this age is the Pala d’oro, a large 
altar screen made up of small sheets of silver and gold with 
enameled pictures, and borders of intricate designs set with 
over two thousand precious gems. It is said to have been 
executed in Constantinople in the year 976 by order of the 
Doge Pietro Orseolo, and presented to the Church of St. 
Mark, Venice. Among the pictures of the New Testament 
in enamel is that of the Nativity. Here will be found all 
the characteristics of early art already mentioned. The 
Blessed Virgin rests on a cushion; the ox and the ass are close 
to the manger; two midwives wash the Infant. In the same 
scene an angel announces the glad tidings to the shepherds. 
Here we might remark with Gilbert Chesterton :” 


The more the artists learned of realism and perspective, the less they 
could depict at once the angels in the heavens and the shepherds on the 
hills, and the glory in the darkness that was under the hills . . . It is 
the idea of simultaneous happenings on different levels of life. 


A rare specimen of Irish art is preserved for us in the Celtic 
cross in the cemetery of Monasterboice, County Louth. This 
cross, seventeen feet high and richly ornamented with scenes 
from sacred history, is the work of the tenth century. One 
of the bas-reliefs represents the Magi offering their gifts to 
the Divine Infant, who is seated in His Mother’s lap. 

A miniature of the eleventh century on a manuscript painted 
for the Emperor Basilius II, and now in the Vatican Library, 


“The Everlasting Man, by G. K. Chesterton (Hodder and Stoughton, Feb., 1927), 
Part II, Ch. 1, p. 200. 
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presents much the same idea, but the hard, stiff lines of the 
mosaic or enamel pictures are softened and curved in this 
remarkable product of the brush. This Nativity representa- 
tion is the only Eastern one to my knowledge in which the 
Blessed Virgin is represented seated upright at the head 
of the manger. In the foreground are sheep feeding, and 
clusters of wild flowers. The cave, which in many other cases 
is faintly suggested, is here boldly emphasized. Though the 
roof appears frail and unnatural, there is strength in the rocky 
formation of the base. St. Joseph is placed to one side; he 
enters the mystery only as the guard of the Divine Child and 
His Mother. 

The art of painting took a step forward in the eleventh cen- 
tury when the monks of Monte Cassino invited Eastern artists 
to their monastery. Nevertheless, mosaics, on account of their 
durability, seemed to be in greater demand. The beauty of 
these pictures made of tiny bits of colored glass and marble 
can still be admired in many churches, but especially in cer- 
tain churches in Palermo and Monreale, Sicily. Under the 
Norman kings art took on new life in Southern Italy, and from 
here the workers gradually made their way north. Queer, 
indeed, seem the mosaics of the twelfth century from the Pala- 
tine Chapel in Palermo. In one of them the Nativity and 
the Adoration of the Magi are combined. The same stiff 
style that has been marked in older works predominates in 
this representation. It is the same stock scene that is not com- 
pletely lost sight of for two more centuries. There is no 
thought of perspective. The Kings in the foreground are 
much smaller than the Blessed Virgin, who occupies the cen- 
tral part of the mosaic. Below are seen the two women wash- 
ing the Infant, based upon the legend already related. 

The Italian mosaic workers of the thirteenth century 
closely followed the style of the masters of the preceding cen- 
tury. From these artists Cimabue learned the fundamentals of 
a new art and with this new art we are better acquainted. 





Continuity As An Argument 
In Science 


A. F. FRUMVELLER, S.J., PH.D. 


sciences is very intimately connected with a funda- 

mental mathematical concept, namely that of continu- 
ity. To develop this relationship somewhat is the purpose of 
this paper, to study the mathematical background upon which 
continuity in the sciences rests. No one, to my knowledge, 
has emphasized this phase of the matter, in spite of its great 
historical interest. 

We presuppose, of course, that the word “science” con- 
notes not merely a gathering together of isolated facts, or 
groups of facts, but a knowledge of their causal connection 
and relationship. The old distinction whereby science gath- 
ered the data and philosophy interpreted them, has dis- 
appeared forever, though traces of it still seem to come to 
the surface now and then in controversial literature. We 
must start from the premise that science, to deserve the name, 
has to deal essentially with the genetic laws that bind a given 
assemblage of facts into a coherent whole; disjoined, discrete 
facts, no matter how you tabulate them are simply the ma- 
terial upon which a scientist goes to work. 


T xe present-day trend of research in the natural 


I 


Mathematics, dryest of all dry subjects, furnishes excel- 
lent instances in point. Consider for example the group of 
terms, as follows: 
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+h + or + ar +..... 
extending to infinity, each term being positive; and let us 
ask ourselves under what circumstances it will give us a 
fixed finite sum. This will not always happen, by any means; 
let every letter, for instance, be replaced by the number one; 
then the series diverges and has no finite sum, since 1 + 1 + | 
+ 1+ .... approaches infinity. 

The world’s greatest mathematicians, during at least five 
hundred years, tried their hands at this problem, and brought 
to light only special and partial solutions; as for example, 
if x be less than one, and all the other letters be less than some 
fixed number &, the series will have a finite sum. It was 
not until 1890 that Pringsheim of Munich announced in the 
Mathematische Annalen the discovery of the inner laws that 
govern series of this type; his formulas included as special 
cases all other formulas previously found, thus rounding up 
the whole topic with its isolated solutions into unity and order. 
It was a typical specimen of scientific work. 

Or again, we may take the problem of square roots of 
negative numbers, which defied explanation for a thousand 
years, although the results obtained by their use were invari- 
ably correct. It was only in 1806 that Argand succeeded in 
uncovering their laws by employing methods of geometry: 
plus 6, for instance, represents not merely a certain size or 
magnitude of 6 units, but has associated with it a definite 
direction; it means a length of 6 units drawn to the right 
from a given point on a fixed line; minus 6 represents the 
same length, but toward the left, at an angle of 180 degrees 
with the former line; while the square root of minus 36 is 
a length of 6 upwards, at an angle of 90. The problem was 
solved, and at one stroke a vast mass of disconnected facts 
fell into line, each in its proper place; the random multitude 
had become a regiment under the law of continuity. 
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IT 


Now there are similar groups of disconnected facts occur- 
ring in all the natural sciences, and it is the scientist’s busi- 
ness to unravel the relationships that link the members of 
such groups with one another. He has a right to formulate 
hypotheses and theories of any kind that seem promising, and 
no one realizes better than he the temporary nature of these 
hypotheses; every new fact that fits in lends strength and 
higher probability to his explanation; any one new fact that 
contradicts his theory wrecks it forever. The one funda- 
mental prerequisite, the sine qua non of any scientific hypothe- 
sis, however, is this: that the group of facts dealt with be in 
its normal, undisturbed condition, and that no external in- 
terference has occurred to blur and mask the natural inter- 
actions that would occur. 

Right here is the point of crucial importance. Suppose 
that my world-view or philosophy be monistic; then there 
is no possibility of any outside interference, since my universe 
is completely self-contained. A monist may, and does at 
times, use such words as God, or Nature, in capitals; but he 
can mean thereby only some natural driving force or energy 
immanent in the universe, but not really distinct from it. 
Thus he has absolute continuity as his universe develops; 
every stage is the resultant of the stage preceding, and there 
can be no exceptions in the realm of law that dominates 
all things. We know how a chemist dreads and tries to fore- 
stall the presence in his test tubes of some latent agency 
which may upset his experiment and vitiate his conclusions; 
even so, the thought of a latent, invisible, non-material be- 
ing existing outside the universe and having the power to 
intervene in its events at pleasure, rouses in a thoroughgoing 
monist a deep feeling of unrest and distrust, since it seems 
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that his certainties—the only ones he has!—are thereby in 
some way imperiled. 

Now how is this monistic attitude related to the mathe- 
matical concept of continuity? Suppose we consider first 
of all the number system of arithmetic; here we have an 
aggregate of discrete entities, 1, 2,3,...n.. ., infinite in 
extent. Between any two of these numbers there is a sec- 
ond infinity of numbers fractional in form; and in between 
these fractions there is still another infinity of irrational or 
root numbers, which are non-repeating decimals. To desig- 
nate this entire group or aggregate of numbers we use a 
single letter x, let us say, so that any chosen number will be 
merely a special case of x. Until the days of Newton and 
Leibnitz this x was looked upon as symbolizing an unknown 
but definitely fixed number; there was no symbol available 
for entities whose size and dimensions were unknown, but 
which meanwhile were actually in process of growing or 
diminishing. 

In those days the concept of an unbroken continuum, of 
an expanse without gaps, was familiar enough; but there was 
nothing in this concept which lent itself to mathematical 
treatment; there was nothing in this smooth unbroken ob- 
ject to lay hold of! How could our discontinuous number 
system be applied to a continuum which had no actual parts 
marked off upon it? If you say it had potential parts, these 
are assignable in a million different ways, and once more 
there will be a lack of precision in my mathematical state- 
ments. This double difficulty was perfectly understood by 
the mathematicians of 1600, by Newton above all. Very 
well, he said; suppose we abandon the continuum of phil- 
osophy, and employ only discrete entities in mathematics; 
how can we construct out of them a sort of continuum which 
shall in all essential ways be capable of replacing the orig- 
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inalP Readily enough. Select any point you please in a 
continuous expanse, calling it x; let it grow by an amount 
which we shall call del/ta-x; then x + Ax will be another 
point in the neighborhood or vicinity of x. If delta-x be large, 
the two points are far apart; if it be small, they are close to- 
gether; if it diminishes gradually, the two points close up, 
and may be made to coincide if necessary by letting de/ta-x 
become zero. 

Here then we have an artificial sort of dispersed continuum, 
which can be handled by means of discrete numbers, and 
which can be made to close itself up and approximate the 
true continuum of intuition and philosophy by merely let- 
ting delta-x approach zero; the resemblance between our 
synthetic continuum and the real is so close that for all prac- 
tical purposes they are indistinguishable. 


III 


This idea is the great contribution which Newton and 
Leibnitz made to science in the seventeenth century; they in- 
vented, in other words, the “Theory of Limits,” though their 
wording of the matter was not as precise and clearcut as 
ours would now be. While this was happening, astronomy, 
a mathematical science from days of old, was just begin- 
ning to rouse itself from its ancient stagnancy into new life 
and vigor by the efforts of Newton’s contemporaries, Galileo 
and Kepler. For the first time, man came face to face with 
the tremendous thought that the heavenly bodies might after 
all be of the same texture and make-up as the earth on which 
he lived! A vast generalization lay before him: could the 
heavenly bodies be brought into some sort of genetic relation 
with one another on the basis of purely natural and intrinsic 
laws of development? If so, what about the words of Holy 
Writ? It was a great and pregnant hour in the history of 
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the world! Next in order, geology stepped forward to take 
its place as a natural science, using, consciously or not, the 
magic x-formula of mathematics to relate the present stage 
of events with the following one by the accrescence of a 
delta-x! 

The non-mathematical sciences also responded to this 
new line of thought, though at a slower pace. Thus 
it was not till 1815 that the hypothesis of one fundamental 
substance or substratum from which the various chemical ele- 
ments arose by natural laws of combination and development 
took shape in chemistry; x + Ax following upon x, once 
again! 

It was unavoidable. There came finally the day when 
Darwin, surveying the multiplicity of living beings, both 
plant and animal, and noting their analogies in form, struc- 
ture and behavior, their fundamental similitude varied by 
greater or less differences, said to himself; “Given a living 
being x; by what natural processes could we imagine it to 
develop into the related being x + Ax?’” And on this basis 
—continuous change by infinitesimal graduations—he finally 
formulated the hypothesis that has upset the world, the the- 
ory of biological Evolution. If meanwhile there had been 
no Lutheran Reformation, these novel concepts might have 
been assimilated without harm, and the great central truth 
of man’s double position in the spiritual and material worlds, 
and of the special intervention of God in man’s first appear- 
ance upon earth might have stood forth firm and steady, 
as they had always stood heretofore. For here was the bar- 
rier, here the limit at which the x-formula failed! There 
was direct, positive information from the highest sources that, 
in spite of all appearances and all analogies to the contrary, 
man was a being separate and apart, who could not be brought 
under the law of development from other living types. 

But to Monism—and all science by now had become mon- 
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istic—there was no barrier that would be recognized; if the 
animal x be an ape, for instance, why could not man be re- 
garded as the animal x + Ax? and how could this conceiv- 
ably have come about? Along this line, monistic science was 
consistently at work seeking to level off differences, search- 
ing for points of similitude and contact. Today, this monist 
concept has a much stronger appeal than ever before, owing, 
strange as it may seem, to the wider diffusion of chemical 
knowledge. Place metallic sodium in combination with gase- 
ous chlorine, and crystalline salt results from their union. 
How tremendous a difference in the attributes of these three 
substances! Yet, there is continuity. The new attributes of 
salt “emerge” in some unknown way during the chemical 
action that goes on. Thus we have a typical case of what is 
nowadays called “emergent evolution,” but which was for- 
merly spoken of as “eduction of a new form.” Why, 
asks the monist, may we not regard the appearance of life on 
earth, or the appearance of intellect and reason in man, as 
phenomena in some way comparable to the emergent evolu- 
tion of the attributes of sodium chloride? In which case, 
man falls automatically into the evolutionary classification. 
The striking and antecedently unpredictable nature of the 
new qualities emerging from chemical activities makes this 
particular form of the continuity argument exceedingly at- 
tractive to certain minds. 

A further serious problem arises concerning the ques- 
tion of Divine interventions in natural events. We who 
are accustomed to viewing the world from the standpoint 
of Dualism, who look upon spiritual beings as really exist- 
ing personalities, who readily perceive God’s presence in 
the visible universe, while at the same time natural laws 
dominate the world and rule it in all ordinary circumstances, 
we who are accustomed to this double environment can hardly 
realize how difficult such thoughts are to a mind habituated 
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to the outlook of Monism. More solid good would result, 
I believe, from a concentration of our forces on these points, 
than from a general attack on theories of continuity as such. 
After all, such theories are a psychological necessity in some 
ways and have amply justified themselves in all fields of 
knowledge; for us, the only vital point in the controversy is 
man’s special and predominant standing among living be- 
ings, and his future eternal destiny. Safeguarding these, 
we win the essential battle. 

A striking mathematical view of the continuity we are 
discussing was presented by Mr. Winthrop Parkhurst, in the 
July Forum of the present year. Take (a + b)’*, says Park- 
hurst; it develops into a* + 2ab + b’ by an unfolding of its 
latent attributes under the “natural” laws of operation of 
algebra. But if I write a* + 3ab + b’, I have something 
on hand which in no way evolves or emerges from any sim- 
pler prior expression; it has no preceding formula to spring 
from. A dualist might regard the accretion of this extra ab 
as typifying the mental attributes of man when compared 
with other living beings. Again he might reasonably re- 
gard it as typifying the free intervention of the Creator, and 
the polynomial itself as representing man’s isolated position 
in a universe ordinarily subject to continuous development. 
Just as the occasional appearance in mathematics of dis- 
continuous functions, and of expressions not deducible from 
pre-existing forms, by no means invalidates the laws of op- 
eration and the formulas of algebra, so the occasional and 
exceedingly rare direct interventions of the Creator in natural 
events by no means invalidate the usual laws of the universe. 
Hence continuity and analogy will always constitute the prin- 
cipal tools of science for the discovery of new truth. So it 
has been, and so it will be. But they are not the only tools 


that are available. 
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IV 


An interesting line of thought opens before us if we com- 
pare the argument from continuity in science with the argu- 
ment from circumstantial evidence in court practice. Over 
and over again, when all the circumstances of time and place, 
and all the probabilities of guilt pointed overwhelmingly in 
one direction, it has come to pass that the evidence was il- 
lusory, and the accused party was innocent. Unless the in- 
terference of outsiders can be rigidly excluded, no certainty 
can attach to evidence that is purely deductive and circum- 
stantial. Now the scientist’s argument from continuity labors 
under this very difficulty, when he seeks to apply it, for in- 
stance, to man’s origin. If the world be monistic, his argu- 
ment is unassailable and complete; but if the world be dual- 
istic, then outside beings exist who might conceivably in- 
terfere if they so wished. More particularly, if a personal 
God exists who built this universe according to plans and 
specifications of His own, no one can deny Him the privi- 
lege and the right to intervene whenever for higher ends He 
judges it expedient. 

Monists are wont to make a great outcry at this. If such 
be the case, they say, we are never sure of what will happen 
the next minute. Will the sun rise tomorrow? Who knows? 
Maybe the Creator will intervene. If you drank fluoric acid, 
you might not die, for the same reason. All predictable na- 
tural sequences, any given law of science no matter how well 
established, would be reduced to a fifty-fifty probability in 
any particular instance. The reply to this is, indeed, obvious. 
When I try to formulate to myself a concept of the Being 
who created the universe, I do not bestow upon Him the 
attributes and characteristics of thoughtless infancy; rather do 
I regard Him as possessing wisdom and discretion and in- 
telligence in their highest forms. Random actions, random in- 
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terferences in the universe—what reasonable man thinks of 
such things when we are speaking of God? No, the monist 
need not fear for the laws of science; when an intervention 
of the Creator occurs, he will know of it, if not by the direct 
statement of Revelation, which he rejects, then by the testi- 
mony of his own intellect, which, when allowed to function 
unprejudiced, will show him the barriers at which continuity 
breaks down. 

On this reasonable ground a Catholic scientist takes his 
stand. The argument from continuity, like that from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, is always in order when a problem is 
approached for the first time; it always remains subject, how- 
ever, to the proviso that the evidence has not been interfered 
with from without. Now and then, notably in the discus- 
sion of human evolution, there is evidence both intrinsic and 
extrinsic that interference has taken place; and then the con- 
tinuity argument has lost its force. In all other cases it forms, 
and must always form, the mainstay of progress in science. 








The Homeric Simile 


STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 


OMER has been called “the father of simile.” It is 
not merely that he is the earliest Greek poet who 
has elaborated the simile. It is also because the 

Homeric simile has remained the model for the literary, 
as distinguished from the primitive, epic. In Virgil, Dante, 
Tasso, Spenser, Milton, in Tennyson and William Morris 
and Matthew Arnold we find it imitated or unconsciously 
reproduced. “The Homeric use of simile,” says Pro- 
fessor Jebb,’ “is so characteristic, it plays so important a part 
in the poems, and it has so largely influenced later poetry that 
it is well worthy of attentive consideration.” “One of the 
most characteristic and significant features of the Iliad,” says 
a recent writer,’ “is its similes,” and he entitles the chapter 
in which these words occur: “The Spirit of the Iliad Ex- 
pressed in its Similes.” 


I 


That simile is a notable feature of the Iliad may be judged 
from the fact that the poem contains one hundred and eighty 
detailed similes, an average of seven or eight to each book. 
In the Odyssey similes are much less numerous, perhaps not 
more than forty. This may be due, as Professor Jebb thinks, 
to the fact that in the Odyssey there are fewer moments of 
concentrated excitement and that it “lacks all those numerous 
occasions for simile which in the Iliad are given by the move- 
ment of masses.” The explanation, I must confess, does not 
altogether convince. Possibly in the Iliad the poet felt 





1 Introduction to Homer, 7th ed., 1905. 
*H. V. Routh, God, Man, and Epic Poetry, Cambridge, 1927. 
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more the need of variety, for repeated descriptions of fighting 
tended to be monotonous.* Whereas in the Odyssey the most 
varied episodes follow thick and fast upon one another and 


the reader is carried swiftly along. And even in the Odyssey 





when there are descriptions of fighting, as in Book XXII, 
“The Slaying of the Suitors,” we find the similes becoming 
more numerous. In Virgil the books of travel and adventure 
have but few similes (in Book III there is only one) , while in 
the fighting scenes they are relatively numerous (eighteen, for 


instance, in Book XIT). 
The typical Homeric simile differs in some important re- 


spects from the simile as we meet with it in literature unin- 
fluenced by the Homeric tradition. The following passage, 
“The Muster,” will serve as an example :* 


* This is the view of Prof. John A. Scott of Northwestern University (The Unity of 
Homer, 1921): “The Iliad,” he writes, “has more similes than the Odyssey because 
the former has a theme most difficult to enliven and to diversify, tending to be tedious 
without a wealth of poetic adornment.” 

*Bk. II, 455-483. 


As wasting fire o’er boundless forest flames 

On mountain heights, and sheds its gleams afar; 

So, as they went, from all their radiant mail 

Through ether heavenwards flashed a dazzling sheen. 
And as the many tribes of winged birds, 

Of wild geese or of cranes or long-necked swans, 

In Asian meadow by Cayster’s stream 

Fly here and there in joyous pride of wing, 

And clamorous light in shifting ranks—the mead, 

All stir and chattering; so from ships and tents 

Their many nations in Scamander’s plain 

Forth poured. Beneath them groaned the battered ground 
Loud with the hoof of horse and tramp of men. 

And in Scamander’s flowery mead they stood 
Countless as leaves and flowers in summer’s prime. 

As swarm the many tribes of thronging flies, 

That round the cattle-sheds persistent roam 
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In springtime, when the pails with milk are brimmed; 
So numerous stood the Achaeans flowing-haired, 

To break the opposing Trojans hotly bent: 

And these—as goatherds part their flocks with ease, 
Tho’ wide and blended in the pasture—these 

Their chiefs, some here some there, ranged for the fray, 
Among them sovereign Agamemnon’s self, 

In eye and head as lightening-loving Zeus, 

In girth as Ares with Poseidon’s chest, 

As in the herd a bull out-topping all 

Is seen conspicuous mid the gathering kine; 

Such in that day did Zeus Atrides make 


’*Bove host and heroes conspicuous seen. 


It will be noticed that in this passage the similes are of two 
!:inds—those in which one object is compared with another in 
respect of one definite feature of likeness, and those in which 
the simile takes the form of a complete picture. The latter 
are particularly typical of the Homeric poems. It is as though 
a little vignette, detailed and colored, were inserted at inter- 
vals in the text. A few lines would have sufficed to indicate 
the resemblance, but the artist stops to finish his little picture. 
“The Homeric similes,” says Professor Blackie, “seldom rest 
contented, as our modern similes do, with flashing the one 
point of analogy required for the occasion, but generally in- 
dulge in painting out the picture for the pure imaginative 
luxury of looking at the object in its completeness.” The hur- 
ried writer might have said, “The Greeks swarmed out of 
their tents on to the plain like a flock of birds into a meadow.” 
Instead we are led in imagination to the banks of the Cayster. 
We see the air full of flashing wings—wild geese, cranes, 
swans. We hear their cries. Then there is the meadow cov- 
ered with a noisy fluttering multitude. Again, we are not 
merely told that the Greeks are countless as flies on a sum- 
mer’s evening. There is the little picture of the cattle sheds 
at milking time. The details are in a sense irrelevant, that 
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is to say, they do not serve to bring out the point of the com- 
parison; but they are sketched to complete the picture. It 
was as though the poet felt that if what he is describing is 
to be made clearer or more vivid by means of an image, this 
image must itself be made clear and vivid for the imagina- 
tion; it must not remain abstract or shadowy but must stand 
out as a picture. Nevertheless the effect sometimes is to draw 
away attention from the object to be illustrated, and concen- 
trate it on the illustration. The point of comparison well- 
nigh disappears amid the details. 

It will further be noticed that in the passage quoted con- 
crete objects are in each case called in to illustrate other con- 
crete objects. In other words, the “imported image” and the 
object to be illustrated belong to the same sphere of being. 
The Homeric simile is rather a literal comparison than a fig- 
ure of speech in the strict sense. The epic poet in general 
deals little in abstract and general ideas: he is narrating, not 


philosophizing. Yet the Homeric poems contain a few in- 
stances of a concrete image used to illustrate an idea. A 
well-known example is this from the sixth book: 


As are the leaves so is the race of man— 

Leaves that the wind now sheds upon the ground, 
But others sprout through all the greening grove 
With Spring renewed. Such is the race of men 
Now born to life, now fading to decay. 


In other passages a state of mind or an emotion is com- 
pared to some object in external nature. At the outset of the 
tenth book Agamemnon’s anxiety and perturbation of mind 
is compared to a storm. Elsewhere the dread and dejection 
of the Greeks is compared to a tempest-torn sea. Here is an 
example’: 


—_— 


*Book XIV, 16-21. 
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As heaves the deep dark sea with silent swell 

Boding the rapid rush of whistling winds, 

Idly as yet, nor onward either way 

Its billows roll, till some determined gale 

From Zeus above descend ; so as he moved 

With doubtful thoughts the graybeard’s mind was swayed. 


II 


What is the literary and rhetorical function of the Homeric 
simile? In dealing with simile in general we might distin- 
guish three main functions of that figure, an intellectual, an 
emotional, and an esthetic function. The specifically intellec- 
tual value of the Homeric simile would seem to be slight. 
Though it may succeed admirably in rendering a concrete ob- 
ject more vivid for the imagination, it seldom makes an idea 
clearer to the intellect. To do that is not, after all, the poet’s 
function. On the other hand the emotional value must at 
times have been considerable. When for instance the on- 
slaught of Menelaus upon Alexander is described as the attack 
of a lion upon a stag (III, 21-37), or the oncoming Greeks are 
likened to murky storm-clouds coming up across the sea from 
the horizon (IV, 275-282), or the meeting of the two armies 
is compared to two mountain torrents rushing down the glens 
to meet at last (IV, 422-456)—there must surely have been 
felt among the hearers a quickening of the blood, a faster 
beating of the heart. But on the whole the Homeric simile 
is too deliberate, too long drawn out to have much emotional 
effect. It rather relieves than heightens the emotion. Even 
the lion similes because of their very frequency,—there are 
more than thirty of them—must soon have lost their power 
to stir. 

An attentive examination of the similes, therefore, leads 
one to the conclusion that the similes are chosen not for their 
expository nor their emotional, but for their esthetic, value, 
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their interest as pictures. They are painted for the fancy 
rather than for the heart. Thus Menelaus’ wound is described 
as resembling the carved articles in ivory cunningly wrought 
for caparisons of horses by the women of Caria and stained 
with crimson—a simile scarcely apt to stir our pity. The 
description of Duncan’s wounds in Macbeth (Macb., Act II, 
Sc. 3)—“His silver skin laced with his golden blood”—has 
been criticized as too précteux, too farfetched and deliberate; 
but at all events it is a brief metaphor not an elaborately 
detailed simile. Again in describing (IV, 482-89) the fall 
of young Simoisius the poet might have aroused sympathetic 
emotion had he called the youth a graceful poplar hacked 
down untimely by the woodman’s axe. Instead he has made 
a little picture of a poplar tree and then described how it is 
cut down and shaped into the felloe of a chariot wheel. The 
mind is drawn away from the young warrior and his untimely 
fate and directed to a quite different picture. 

In fact it may fairly be said, with Mr. H. V. Routh, that 
in the Homeric poems the simile has almost reached the stage 
of being a genre of its own, a kind of poetical inset, an excuse 
for gratifying the poet’s sense of beauty.’ This Professor 
Scott would not allow. “In neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey,” 
he writes, “are the similes used for their own sake or for 
adornment, but only to hold or direct the attention of the 
hearer.” 

These pictures have appeared to some other writers so 
nearly irrelevant, or at all events so detachable from their 
context, as to give rise to the suspicion that they were not the 
spontaneous creation of the poet’s mind in the heat of com- 
position but traditional poetic material. Thus Professor Gil- 
bert Murray’ finds in the study of the similes evidence for his 
~ © God, Man, and Epic Poetry, a study in Comparative Literature, 2 Vols., Cam- 


bridge, 1927. 
*The Rise of Greek Epic, Oxford, 2nd ed., 1911, p. 258. 
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theory of the composite and traditional character of the 
Homeric poems. He writes 

Even the similes, the very breath of the poetry of Homer, are in many 
cases, indeed usually, adopted ready-made. Their vividness, their closeness 
of observation, their air of freshness and spontaneity are all deceptive. Nearly 
all of them are taken over from older books and many of them were origi- 
nally written to describe some quite different occasion. 


Professor Murray then goes on to support this contention 
by quoting a number of similes which he considers inapposite. 
He subsequently endeavors, not very successfully, to mitigate 
the consequences of this devastating criticism. What are we 
to think of it? One might ask, to begin with, whether casual 
illustrations taken from the work of some modern poet, how- 
ever original, would be likely to pass tie test of relevancy 
applied by a highly trained mind such as that of the Oxford 
Professor. I think a sufficient reply to his criticism is to be 
found in the ancient adage “Even Homer sometimes nods.” ’ 
Indeed, one feels that Professor Murray’s view of the similes 
is so necessary to his theory of the Iliad as “a traditional poem, 
the creation of whole generations of men, poets and hearers, 
working through many ages,” that it fails to inspire one with 
confidence. To the present writer it seems that the similes of 
Homer are on the whole wonderfully apt and effective. It is 
curious that a study of the similes has led another scholar 
thoroughly well-versed in the matter, as competent, perhaps, 
as even Professor Murray, to a conclusion exactly opposite 
to his. 

Mr. W. C. Green in his book “The Similes of Homer’s 
Iliad” ’ extracts from the Iliad the principal similes to the 


*In any case it seems strange to deny unity to the Homeric poems on the basis 
of poetic qualites that are not questioned in Virgil. And a German writer, Blass, 
complains that Homer is put by the critics to a test that Goethe could not endure. 

* London, Longmans, 1877. This excellent work is now scarce. The similes I have 


quoted as examples are taken from it. 
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number of some one hundred and fifty, and prints them one 
after the other, with translations on the opposite page. The 
similes are followed by a critical commentary in the course of 
which many parallels from subsequent literature are adduced. 
Of what has above been said regarding irrelevance of detail he 
is well aware. He says 

In Homer’s similes there is one striking point of likeness to the matter 
in hand; this determines the poet’s choice of the illustration. He then 
works out the picture, often with most elaborate details which bring it 
vividly before the reader but have little or no bearing upon the thing il- 
lustrated. 


Yet the study made by Mr. Green of the similes has con- 
firmed his belief in the unity of the poem. The similes 
seem to be in their natural place when they occur and not to 
be interpolations by a later hand, nor, we may add, the con- 
ventional stock-in-trade of the primitive bard.” “The atten- 
tive consideration of the similes,” he concludes, “has left me 
more than ever I was before—a believer in one great poet 
Homer.’ 


III 


Writing much more recently Professor John A. Scott of 
the Northwestern University gives it as his conclusion to his 
study of Homer’s similes, that 


The similes of the two poems show such a similarity and variety, such a 
wealth of the powers of observation, and such an ability to seize on the 


“It is true that occasionally a simile is repeated in identical terms. Thus the death 
of Sarpedon (II, 482-491) is told in the same terms as previously the fall of Asius 
(XIII, 389-392), but there is nothing surprising in the circumstances that in a poem 
so long as the Iliad the poet should occasionally repeat himself, and that there was 
no invariable formula for the fall of a hero is shown by the fact that the fall of 
Euphorbus, that of Aretus (XIII, 520-599) and that of Imbrius (XIII, 178-81), to 
say nothing of others, are related in quite different terms. 

“The Unity of Homer, University of California Press, 1921. It is curious that 
in his books in defence of the unity of Homer, Mr. Andrew Lang has little or nothing 
to say of Homeric imagery. 
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essential and striking features of the objects compared, that they could hardly 
have originated except in the resourceful brain of some genius. 


The objects which Homer chooses for his imagery are for 
the most part such as are not peculiar to any particular period 
or any particular country. He delights in the broader and 
grander aspects of nature—the stars, the winds, the clouds, 
the thunder storm, the sea in tempest, floods and rushing moun- 
tain torrents, the falling snow. Often his images are drawn 
from those occupations that have been man’s from the begin- 
ning—hunting, fishing, tilling, reaping, the felling of trees, 
and the milking of the kine. Or from the more obvious habits 
of familiar animals and insects—sheep, cattle, horses, dogs, 
bees, wasps, gnats on summer evenings; or again, wild beasts 
and birds, the lion, the wild boar, the stag, the eagle, the jackal, 
the falcon, the wolf, the crane, the snake. 

Often they are delightfully homely, or, as Mr. H. V. Routh 
prefers to call them, primitive.” Indeed no illustration is too 
homely, so only it be apt and vivid. Pallas Athene wards off 
the arrow from Menelaus as a mother would brush a fly from 
the face of her sleeping babe. The Myrmidons are like way- 
side wasps irritated by mischievous boys. Ajax defending the 
ships against Hector is like what we might call a trick 
charioteer leaping from horse to horse. The Trojans and 
Greeks in deadly combat are compared to two rows of reapers 
mowing a field. A close and even fight is compared to a dis- 
pute between the neighbors contending, measuring rod in 
hand, about the boundaries of a field. In the Odyssey, the rest- 
lessness of Odysseus is likened to the activity of a sausage 
which a man constantly whirls and turns over a heavy fire, so 
that the sausage is kept from burning solely by the speed with 
which it is turned. Let us quote two such similes more at 


%God, Man, and Epic Poetry. 
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length. The first is from Book XII and describes the attack 
on the trench: 





Nor could the stormers turn the Achaean foe: 
But steady still they stood as sway the scales 

In woman’s hand, some honest working dame, 
Who holding weight and wool adjusts the twain 
To hang in even poise, that she may earn 
A poor scant hire to feed her little ones. 
So nicely balanced hung the strife of war. 









The other is a well-known passage from Book XI describing 
the Trojans’ attempt to repulse Ajax: 









And as an ass beside a cornfield led 
Forces his boyish guide (dull brute, on whom 

Stout cudgels have been broken not a few) 

And entering crops the tall corn, while with sticks 
The urchins smite him, but their strength is naught: 
And hardly when he now hath browsed his fill 

Drive they him out. 










Pope and the writers of the English Augustan age would have 
shrunk from such imagery as altogether beneath the dignity 
of epic poetry. The taste of our times would scarcely agree 
with them. At all events such passages serve to bear out the 
view expressed above that the value of the Homeric simile 
lies rather in picturesqueness than in emotional power—and 
that even at moments when emotion would seem to be in place. 










IV 


The range of the Homeric simile is as wide as the life known 
to the poet—all the Homeric world passes into his imagery. 
And thus the similes of the Iliad and the Odyssey aid power- 
fully toward the imaginative reconstruction of the Homeric 
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world. Lastly, the Homeric imagery, as befitted an open-air 
people, is drawn almost entirely from the things of nature. 
In Virgil this out-of-door imagery is combined with a more 
frequent recognition of the human and subjective element. 
In certain modern writers such as Emerson the relations are 
reversed. Nature is seen almost solely in its relation to man, 
seen through man’s temperament and emotions. But then 
Homer and this modern introspective literature are poles 
apart. 

Though most of the Homeric images indicate merely the 
poet’s observance of, and familiarity with, natural phenomena, 
and especially with animal life, there is at times apparent in 
the Homeric poems a deep feeling for at least the grander 
aspects of nature—the storm, the night sky, the torrent. A 
very few examples must suffice. We may quote first this pas- 
sage from the eighth book of the Iliad as translated by Tenny- 
son: 

And these all night upon the bridge of war 

Sat glorying; many a fire before them blazed: 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart: 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy. 


This passage from the fifth book (lines 522-7) was much ad- 
mired by Pope. Let us quote his own translation of it: 


Stern Diomed with either Ajax stood, 

And great Ulysses, bathed in hostile blood. 
Embodied close, the labouring Grecian train 
The fiercest shock of charging hosts sustain. 
Unmoved and silent the whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful and as fixed as fate. 
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So when th’ embattled clouds in dark array 

Along the skies their gloomy lines display, 

When now the North his boisterous rage has spent, 
And peaceful sleeps the liquid element; 

The low-hung vapours motionless and still, 

Rests on the summits of the shaded hill; 

Till the mass scatters as the winds arise, 

Dispersed and broken through the ruffled skies. 


From the Odyssey I will quote, in conclusion, the descrip- 
tion of Calypso’s bower (Book V) : 


And around the grotto a wood shot up in abundant bloom, 

Where alder and poplar stood, and the cypress of goodly perfume. 
Fearlessly long-winged fowl there roosted the branches among, 

The falcon, the round-eyed owl, and the crows with chattering tongue 
That hunt for their prey where the bright sea spray is around them flung, 
And all the grotto surrounding the arms of a vine went straying, 

With green leaf-mosses abounding, and clusters heavily weighing. 

And the sunlit water was gushing from four sweet springs outflowing, 
Anigh at the first, till rushing the ripples ran all ways going. 

And meadows with parsley green, and with purple of violets dight, 
Glowed with an emerald sheen. Were a God to chance on the sight 
There would he linger, I ween, with his whole soul drinking delight.” 


It has been remarked, not, I think, without reason, that if 
a tithe of the labor and erudition that is devoted to purely 
grammatical and philological investigations by editors of clas- 
sical authors were devoted to study of ther methods of thought- 
expression much fresh light might be thrown on their men- 
tality and outlook. 


“ Arthur S. Way’s translation, London, 1904. 














Stoicism in Modern Thought 
MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


TT WOULD be an interesting study to draw a detailed 
| comparison between the Western world of today and the 
world of the Roman Empire in the days of St. Augus- 
tine. Judging closely, the similarities are certainly far more 
significant than are the contrasts. Looked at from the point 
of view of economic, social and cultural conditions, there was, 
at the end of the fourth century, a sense of an immediate past 
slipping rapidly away, and of an imminent complex situa- 
tion ominously growing beyond control. This same sense 
was but recently beginning more and more to characterize 
the attitude of mind of the great majority of the more serious 
critics of the crisis of civilization through which we are pass- 
ing. Then, as in our own days, was the world highly organ- 
ized and sought in further organization the solution of its 
ever-increasing problems, while skepticism with regard to the 
future and a consequent indifference to public affairs took 
ever deeper hold on the minds of men. , 
The cause in either case should not be far to seek. Were we 
to attribute it to the loss of an intelligent and personal interest 
in the working and administration of organized government, 
the question would naturally arise as to how government could 
thus lose its power to engage the responsive concern of the 
masses. The phenomenon being thus common to rulers and 
ruled, the cause sought must be such as to account for the 
general absence of vitalizing intellectual energy without 
which highly organized associations and human institutions 
cannot long subsist. This cause, we venture to assert, is in 
either case to be looked for in the corrosive influence of a 
false philosophy that sapped men’s minds. 
In respect to the fourth century, there should be little dif- 
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ficulty in laying the blame to the influence of Stoicism. What 
may be less apparent is the fact we wish to establish, viz., 
that the present state of intellectual privation is due to the 
diffusion of philosophical tenets not only identical with those 
of the older Stoics, but actually derived from them by the 
fathers of modern philosophy such as Montaigne, Descartes, 
Hume, and Kant, through whom and through whose dis- 
ciples they have long been maintained as a formidable sub- 
stratum to the modern anti-intellectualist tendency. 


I 


A review of the original Stoic doctrine will determine its 
leading characteristics. The following from Seneca lets us 
into the heart of the system. He says:* 


Virtue is the knowledge of other objects of knowledge as well as of itself. 
If we would learn virtue we must learn of virtue itself. An action will 
not be right unless the will is right, for action proceeds from this. On the 
other hand, the will will not be right unless the habit of soul is right: for the 
will proceeds from this. But this habit of soul will not be at its best unless 
it perceives thé laws of the whole of life, unless it has thought out what the 
judgment should be concerning each; unless it has reduced the matter to 
truth. But tranquillity is not attained except by those who have achieved 
an immutable and certain judgment; they who fail in this soon decline and 
are set aside and waver in turn between what they reject and what they seek. 
The cause of this wavering is that, as is well known, nothing is clear to 
those who make use of an uncertain rule. If you wish to will always the 
same thing, you must will the truth. Truth is never attained without decrees ; 
they define the boundaries of life. 


What should be particularly noted in this passage is that 
the will is represented as primary, and that truth is held to 
result from its decrees.” If we next turn from the logical to 


__ 


*Epist. 95. 
*Seneca) says (Epist. 76) a man “is good if reason is developed and properly 
constituted (recta) and in conformity with the will of his nature.” 
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the objective order of things, we have this statement of the 
Stoic point of view, again in Seneca’s words. He states :* 


Our Stoics say, “there are two elements in the nature of things from which 
all things are made, cause and matter.” Matter lies inert, ready for any- 
thing: it would cease if no one moved it. But cause, i.e., reason, gives form 
to matter and changes it at will; out of it produces various works. Hence 
there must be that out of which something is made and then that by which 
it is made; the latter is cause, the former matter. 


Treating somewhat further on of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the four causes and of Plato’s exemplary 
ideas, he disposes of them in the following terms: 


The multitude of causes propounded by Aristotle and Plato includes either 
too many or too few. For if they consider that to be a cause of the result 
(faciendi) without which it could not be brought about, they maintain too 
few. Among the causes they should reckon time, place* and motion, for 
without time nothing can be made, if a thing were not made somewhere it 
would not be made, and without motion nothing is either made or destroyed ; 
without motion there is no art, no change. 


How utterly all metaphysics are eliminated by this treat- 
ment of causality should be immediately apparent. What is 
more directly to our purpose is the materialistic interpreta- 
tion and reduction of everything to mere matter and force. 
The term “reason” as used above is nothing more than one of 
the many Stoic nominalistic terms meant to express that im- 
minent force in things which accounts for a purely physical 
order from which they explicitly exclude all reference to any 
exemplary ideal. | 

Such a philosophy, of course, leaves a man with his soul 
very much upon his hands without being able to determine 
what to make of it or what to do with it. Not that the Stoics 
escaped the problem. Nowhere in all philosophic literature 





*Epist. 65. 
For the Stoic concept of time and place see Rodier, Etude de Philosophie 


Grecque, pp. 263-264. 
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is there such sehnsucht as in the “Meditations” of Marcus 
Aurelius, at least not until we come to the nineteenth century 
with what Carlyle calls its Methodism: 


Methodism with its eye forever turned on its own navel; asking itself 
with torturing anxiety of hope and fear, “Am I right, am I wrong? Shall 
I be saved, shall I not be damned ?”—what is this at bottom, but a new 
phasis of egoism, stretched out to the infinite; not always the heavenlier for 


its infinitude. 


The method adopted in the Stoic approach to the problem 
is particularly instructive. This, insofar as it diverged from 
that of Plato and Aristotle and their followers, is well il- 
lustrated by this significant passage from St. Augustine. 
Speaking of the Platonists he says:° 


These philosophers whom we see not undeservedly exalted above the rest 
in fame and glory, have seen that no material body is God, and therefore 
they have transcended all bodies in seeking for God. ‘They have seen that 
whatever is changeable is not the most high God, and therefore they have 
transcended every soul and all changeable spirits in seeking the Supreme. 
They have seen also that in every changeable thing, the form which makes 
it that which it is, whatever be its mode or nature, can only be through 
Him who truly is, because He is unchangeable. And therefore, whether 
we consider the whole body of the world, its figure, qualities, and orderly 
movement, and also all the bodies which are in it; or whether we consider 
all life, either that which nourishes and maintains, as the life of trees, or 
that which, besides this, has also sensation, as the life of beasts; or that 
which adds to all these intelligence, as the life of man; or that which does 
not need the support of nutriment, but only maintains, feels, understands, 
as the life of angels—all can only be through Him who absolutely is. For 
to Him it is not one thing to be, and another to live, as though He could 
be, not living; nor is it to Him one thing to live, and another thing to 
understand, as though He could live, not understanding; nor is it to Him one 
thing to understand, another thing to be blessed, as though He could under- 
stand and not be blessed. But to Him to live, to understand, to be blessed, 
are to be. They have understood, from this unchangeableness and this 





"De Civitate Dei, VIII, 6. 
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simplicity, that all things must have been made by Him, and that He could 
Himself have been made by none. For they have considered that whatever 
is is either body or soul, and that soul is something better than body, and 
that the nature of the body is sensible, and that of the soul intelligible. 
Therefore they have preferred the intelligible nature to the sensible. We 
mean by sensible things such as can be perceived by the sight and touch of 
the body; by intelligible things, such as can be understood by the sight of 
the mind. For there is no corporeal beauty, whether in the condition of a 
body, as a figure, or in its movement, as in music, of which the mind does 
not judge. But this could never have been, had there not existed in the 
mind itself a superior form of these things, without bulk, without noise of 
voice, without space and time. But even in respect of these things, had the 
mind not been mutable, it would not have been possible for one to judge 
better than another with regard to sensible forms. He who is clever judges 
better than he who is slow, he who is skilled than he who is unskilled, he 
who is practised than he who is unpractised; and the same person judges 
better after he has gained experience than he did before. But that which is 
capable of more and less is without doubt mutable; whence able men, who 
have thought deeply on these things, have gathered that the first form is 
not to be found in those things whose form is changeable. Since, therefore, 
they saw that body and mind might be more or less beautiful in form, and 
that, if they wanted form, they could have no existence, they saw that there 
is some existence in which is the first form, unchangeable, and therefore not 
admitting of degrees of comparison, and in that they most rightly believed was 
the First Principle of things which was not made, and by which all things 
were made. ‘Therefore, that which is known of God He manifested to 
them when His invisible things were seen by them, being understood by 
those things which had been made; also His eternal power and Godhead by 
whom all visible and temporal things have been created.* 





*This is a striking example of the manner in which St. Augustine assimilated the 
thought of earlier pagan philosophy and supplemented it by the clearer Christian 
conception of things. He was quite aware that neither Plato nor Aristotle had any 
idea of creation in the sense in which he uses the term. The momentous importance 
of this idea to philosophy has been well treated by Chevalier. As he says: “The 
modern notion of the infinite, of the perfect, of the complete in act, and of the cor- 
relative notion of an infinite power in the absolute service of an infinite will leads 
to the intelligibility of creation, whether this be creation in the strict sense of an 
absolute beginning where it is a question of God, or whether, as in the case of man, 
of an imperfect creation, ie., of an act which is not entirely determined by its 
antecedents, and for which the conditions alone do not supply the sufficient reason. 
In view of this, the break in natural determinism does not appear to us any longer 
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The Stoic, on the contrary, began his process of investiga- 
tion and interpretation off on the periphery of things, 
instead of beginning from the yv@t oavtdv of Socrates and 
working out from the knowing principle, understood in its 
essential nature, towards a fuller and ever freer intellectual 
grasp of reality. By this process the Platonists had attained 
to the acknowledgment of transcendent, immutable and 
eternal Being as the First Principle and Final Cause of all 
things. In the light of this they were then able to account for 
the hierarchy, coordination, and functioning of the actual in 
the order of contingent being as thereby more definitely un- 
derstood from its relations to and dependence on the Abso- 
lute. But the Stoics substituted the harmony of constant 
succession and coexistence for that substantial existence im- 
plying the idea of eternal and immutable entities insisted on 
by all the Socratics. In other words, for the Stoics the idea 
of law replaces the idea of essence. In making a tabula rasa 
of those entities by means of which Aristotle explained the 
diversity of beings, they retained the idea of invariable order 
within which events succeed one another. To this they felt 
themselves obliged, if knowledge was to remain possible.’ 
Hence the meaning of the expression of Seneca, that the 
“habit of soul will not be at its best unless it perceives the 
laws of the whole of life.” Reason, which they assumed to 
animate and govern the universe, they also assumed to remain 
always in accord with itself, seeing that it is reason, and that 
it acts always with a view to what is better. 

The concept of necessity, therefore, is held, not in the Aris- 
totelian sense of what is seen to be essentially demanded by 
as something irrational, but on the contrary as the working of a rational determina- 
tion. It is this free, and in a manner creative, determination which is for us the type 
of perfect intelligibility. We have inherited from the Greeks the belief in universal 
intelligibility, but this intelligibility we place elsewhere than in logical necessity. 
This last is only possible. The intelligible is the real.” (La Notion du Nécessaire 


thez Aristote, p. 188.) 
"Brochard, Philosophie Ancienne, p. 226. 
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the nature of a thing or of things, but in the deterministic 
sense that what is cannot be otherwise or happen otherwise. 
Thus to the idea of the universe is substituted that of the nec- 
essary, and the Socratic formula that there is no knowledge ex- 
cept of the universal is replaced by this other, that there is 
no knowledge except of the necessary.* Possibility, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, is not distinguishable from the actual. What- 
ever failed to happen was never possible. In other words, 
there reigns throughout ‘the universe an absolute necessity.° 

But how is necessity known to us? It cannot be solely by 
the senses, for in spite of their sensism the Stoics saw well - 
that these in this respect are insufficient. There could be no 
question of knowledge a priori, for the a priori as we un- 
derstand it today was foreign to ancient thought. When the 
Stoics spoke of necessity, or of the impossibility of conceiving 
a thing, or when they spoke of its intelligibility, they referred 
to a sort of common sense, to an accumulation of experience 
made by the whole world, to empirical axioms consecrated 
by usage, and to tradition, especially through language, and, 
as it were, through universal consent. Past and common ex- 
perience guarantees in a way the actual experience of each, 
and to contest the results obtained by this experience is to 
put oneself in opposition to evident truth and acquired cer- 
titude. It is to contradict oneself and to make it impossible 
to think or to talk..° The Stoics knew, or assumed to know, 
that the laws of nature are immutable and necessary because 
they are the work and manifestation of the sovereign and per- 
fect reason. To know these laws as experience reveals them 


*Aristotle also maintained that there was no knowledge except of the necessary, 
but by this he understood logical necessity. He seems to have been aware of the 
fallacy in this and to have leaned towards a more ontological explanation. But, as 
Chevalier shows (loc. cit., p. 171-182), this led him to relegate the individual and 
the contingent to an unintelligible, because irrational, element in things. 

*Brochard, loc. cit., p. 228. 

*Ibid., p. 233. 
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to us is to know them as they are, i.e., as necessary. In per- 
ceiving them our reason rediscovers itself and the universal 
reason, so much so that the data of sense are in a way but the 
occasion for its exercise. To preserve certitude, reliance in 
demonstration, and “belief” in unshakable and immutable 
truth, while at the same time declaring that our concepts can 
be but names or signs—-since all is matter and there exist none 
but individual and corporeal beings—such was the task which 
Stoicism proposed to itself.’* Intelligible necessity in Stoic 
logic can only be explained by the identity of the two terms 
brought together in the judgment. Our imperfect intellect 
undoubtedly does not perceive directly this identity, but a 
more powerful intellect would perceive it, and our mind 
which divines it takes it upon itself to affirm it.* But how 
and in what case is this necessity which the mind divines 
rather than perceives legitimately affirmed? When we pass 
beyond the incomplete data of experience, when we anticipate 
on future experience, it is in a way because we have a pre- 
sentiment of the wisdom that has disposed all things to deter- 
mined ends, and that we have confidence in it.“ If this prolep- 
sis Or anticipation is infallible, it is because it is the spontane- 
ous work of nature. It forms in us without our participation.~ 
Such were the violent assumptions and the enormous faith or 
trust of the Stoic.” Who cannot detect in this already our 
present-day modernism, with its worship of the Zeitgeist, its 


*Ibid., p. 235. 

*The Stoics, however, were forced to admit that that which is expressed in gen- 
eral ideas Aextév was not material. But this was in contradiction to their whole 
system. (Rodier, loc. cit., p. 266.) 

*Brochard, loc. cit., p. 245. 

“Ibid., p. 246. 

“To say that “if anything exists, something always existed” is a proposition that 
stands to reason, and may be said to sum up the initial Peripatetic and Scholastic 
point of view in respect to being. The Stoic assumption, on the other hand, was 
rather that “whatever is always was,” which contradicts our own experience and 
the finite nature and contingent being of things as we know them. 
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pantheism, its soulless psychology, and its materialistic natur- 
alism. 

But, then, how did the Stoic comport himself in view of 
such beliefs? As Marcus Aurelius stated it:” 


To live happily is an inward power of the soul when she is affected with 
indifference towards those things that are by their nature indifferent. To 
be thus affected she must consider all worldly objects, both divided and whole, 
remembering that withal no object can of itself beget any opinion in us, 
neither can come to us, but stands without, still and quiet; but that we 
ourselves beget, and as it were print in ourselves, opinions concerning them. 
Now it is in our power not to print them; and if they creep in and lurk 
in some corner it is in our power to wipe them off. 


According to Seneca: 


Liberty perishes unless we contemn the things which impose a yoke 


upon us.?? 

Liberty is the end proposed; this reward is the object of our strife. Do 
you inquire what is liberty? To be in servitude to nothing; to no necessity 
or no chance, to reduce fortune to one’s own level; when I clearly under- 
stand that I am more powerful it will have no power. Need I endure it, 


when death is in my power ??* 


Thus beginning, as we said, at the periphery, the Stoic suc- 
ceeded only in hemming his soul about with material and de- 
terministic forces in the face of which he proclaimed himself 
to be an imperium in imperio, jealous of nothing so much as 
of his own sensitive and irreconcilable autonomy. What is 
this but the unreasoned prejudice of the Protestant against 
whatever cannot be brought within the narrow purview of 
his own undiscriminating “private judgment,” or the Kantian 
assumption of a vacuous “categorical imperative,” in the name 
of which all forms of heteronomy are incontinently pre- 
scribed as unethical? But “private judgment,” as we know, 

*Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, p. 337. 


“Epist. 85. 
*Epist. 51 
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received short shrift at the hands of the Reformers, nor did 
it become clamant until a spirit of dissent began to develop in 
opposition to that Frankenstein of the Reformation, the ab- 
solute state with its established churches, nor even then did 
it gain respectability until taken up by the Freethnkers as a 
handy engine to be used against all forms of Christianity and 
moral discipline. As for Kant, he cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for apart from his antecedents. 

Meanwhile there were two things in particular which the 
Stoic, on the basis of his materialistic and monistic Pantheism 
could never explain. The one was the presence of evil in the 
world, and the other the problem of how human association 
should maintain itself and society be held together. Their 
manner of missing the real issues involved was again signifi- 
cant in being characteristically “modern.” According to 


Chrysippus :” 


The common nature is spread throughout all things and hence everything 
whatsoever which happens in the universe and every part thereof happens 
in accordance with it and its reason, and follows therefrom without any 
hindrance. For there is nothing outside the universe to oppose its workings, 
nor can any one of its parts be moved or conditioned otherwise than agreeably 
to the common nature. [Hence] vice has a peculiar and reasonable fitness 
viewed in relation to terrible calamities. It is produced in a way agreeably 
to the universal reason, and its production is not without benefit to the 
universe. For without it, there would be no good. 


The effect of this doctrine on the theory of society and of 
the state may be fairly gaged from the writings of Cicero and 
Seneca on these subjects. The first assuming on Stoic grounds 
that justice proceeded out of nature, maintained justice to 
be not so much the end as the basis of law and government, 
hence he was forced to conclude that if a government was un- 
just it is not so much to be called corrupt as rather, under such 
conditions, no state at all. Nor could he, in view of the Stoic- 


—_———— 


*Bakewell, loc. cit., pp. 281-282. 
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doctrine of equality, satisfactorily account for the right of one 
Or more men to rule over others.” As for Seneca, the state 
is an institution deriving not so much as a consequence from 
man’s social nature but a necessary remedy for his corrupted 
nature.” 


II 


Let us now see how these Stoic ideas came to be revived in 
the modern tradition, where they exert such an overprepon- 
derant and insidious influence. If we turn to the Renaissance 
with all its pagan recrudescence, the first fact that strikes us 
is that this as a thought movement, as distinguished from the 
purely artistic, found its main center in France whence, in 
the form of humanism, it radiated to other parts of the Western 
world. The conditions under which it began and developed 
must be clearly taken into account. There was nothing of the 


spirit of Athens as portrayed by Pericles, when, boasting that 
the Athenians were lovers of the beautiful, he said:” 


There is no exclusiveness in our public life, and in our private intercourse 
we are not suspicious of one another, nor angry with our neighbor if he does 
what he likes; we do not put on sour looks at him, which, though harmless, 
are not pleasant. While we are thus unconstrained in our private inter- 
course, a spirit of reverence pervades our public acts; we are prevented from 
doing wrong by respect for authority and for the laws, having an especial 
regard for those which are ordained for the protection of the injured, as 
well as for those unwritten laws which bring upon the transgressor of them 
the reprobation of the general sentiment. 


The need for peace, at the end of a long period of political 
troubles in France, easily led to a desire on the part of a 
number of artists, devoted to an authoritarian state, to fall in 


"See St. Augustine’s discussion of Cicero’s views, De Civitate Dei, XIX, 21, 24. 
“A, J. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory, I, p. 25. 
”Thucyd., II, 37. 
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with the continuity of purpose which was to insure the suc- 
cess of the newly established Academy, that organ of author- 
ity in the realm of literature. Such an attitude, however, was 
but a clear indication of the imperative tendency in France 
of the seventeenth century to pass in every trend of life from 
a state of confusion to one of order. The mind of Richelieu 
dominated the whole movement, and the spirit of the times, 
from the need of subjection, came to look for rule and regu- 
lation in all things. Once having accepted subjection, men 
proceeded to legitimatize their obedience by a veritable cult 
for “reason.” But by this time French humanism was being 
rapidly committed to Stoicism. Charron and Du Vair had 
already made a wide impression with their open profession 
of Stoic doctrines, and the means to make these generally vi- 
able and permanent in their dominance was henceforth at 
hand in the writings of Montaigne. 

Montaigne’s very first work was a translation of the “Nat- 
ural Theology” of Raymond Sebond, a pronounced piece of 
Stoicism. His “Essays,” as he remarks himself, are the work 
of a “naturalist.” As he says in one place, after having enu- 
merated the similarities existing between animals and man: 


I wrote all this, in order to maintain that resemblance which obtains to 
things human, in order to reduce and join us to their number. We are 
neither above nor below the rest: all that subsists under heaven, says the 
sage, follows one like law and fortune.** 


All things are subject to a succession of changes. Reason which would 
seek in them a veritable subsistence finds itself deceived, not being able to 
apprehend anything subsistent and permanent because everything is either 


“Bray, La Formation de la Doctrine Classique en France, p. 113. It was from 
this meaning of “reason” that Turgot was to react later on when he said, “Reason 
and justice better listened to would have fixed everything, as has almost been 
the case in China.” And for substitute he was to advocate the tumultuous and 
dangerous passions as a principle of action and consequently of progress. 

“Strowski, Sagesse Francaise, p. 87. 
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coming into being and is therefore not at all wholly, or begins to die before 
it is born.” 

I am not a substance. It is impossible to say that I am. But I have the 
right to say that I live. And it is perfectly exact and perfectly true to say 
that it is I that live.”® 

One should possess wife, children, and goods, and especially health, if he 
can; but not be dependent upon these in such a way that one’s moment of 
peace depends on them. One should preserve a place of retirement all one’s 
own and quite free, wherein one may establish one’s true liberty and place 
of retreat and solitude.” 


For Montaigne each individual has his “own form.” But 
this, his own form, contains in turn “the entire form of human 
condition.” What one discovers in the depth of this latter is 
a “need of universal reason imprinted in every man whose 
nature has not been spoiled.” Such was the early begin- 
ning of this humanism which was about to claim that if 
freely conformed to it would lead to a comprehension 


of men and things and would conduce to our living in a man- 
ner in accord with our nature and in keeping with the order 
of things. What is chiefly lacking in all this is Plato’s idea 
that” 


the just man will not permit the several principles within him to do any work 


*Ibid., p. 28. 

*Ibid., p. 90. 

*Ibid., p. 93. 

*Ibid., p. 104. 

"Republic, Book IV. It should be noted, however, that as Barker remarks: “Be- 
cause material conditions are concomitant with spiritual evils, they seem to him 
(Plato) largely their cause; and since to abolish the cause is to abolish the effect, 
he sets himself to a thorough reform of the material conditions of life. By com- 
pelling men to live under absolutely different conditions in the material and external 
organization of their lives, he hopes to produce a totally different spirit and an 
utterly different attitude of mind. The gist of Aristotle’s criticism of this concep- 
tion is simple: spiritual medicines are what is needed for spiritual diseases. Edu- 
cate a man to the truth, and by the truth that is in him he will connect the very 
same material conditions, which were before connected with evil, with everything 
that is good. Material conditions are concomitants, not causes; orcasions, but not 
active forces.” (Greek Political Theory, p. 226.) 
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but their own nor allow the distinct classes in his soul to interfere with each 
other, but will really set his house in order; and having gained the mastery 
over himself, will so regulate his own character as to be on good terms with 


himself. 


As we have seen, there is no hierarchy of principles in the 
Stoicism of Montaigne. There is but the one instinctive law. 
Such was the early origin of French psychology which for 
all its many interesting manifestations, especially in literature, 
has shown itself lacking in nothing so much as in that oogia 
and godvysic on which Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, and 


Burke lay such stress. 


III 


The next in importance and influence after Montaigne was 
certainly Descartes. As we know, he early set himself the 
task “to learn to distinguish the true from the false in order 
to see clearly his course of action and to proceed with as- 
surance in this life.” Applying his “methodic doubt,” he was 
led to divide all things knowable into two worlds, the world 
of nature and the world of thought, or the material world 
and the spiritual world. It was thus that he attained to what 
he considered those simple and fruitful principles upon which 
he expected to erect a system of knowledge without any un- 
certainty. His “cogito ergo sum” was held by him to ex- 
plain the spiritual world, while extension accounted for the 
material. How this twofold assumption eliminated every 
foundation of a sound metaphysics and left him and his fol- 
lowers to juggle with metaphysical problems in a subjective 
vacuum has been amply demonstrated from almost every point 

“It should be noted that, although this is equivalent to cogito ergo sum, cogitans 


in Descartes’ logical interpretation and in that of his followers, it amounts to sum 
cogitatio or rather ratiocinatio. This follows from limiting knowledge to extension. 
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of view.” What has not been sufficiently stressed is the effect 
of his system in the moral order. By maintaining a false dual- 
ism between body and soul and insisting upon mathematical 
certitude as the only valid form of certitude, he rendered 
ethics, both logically and psychologically, impossible. As 
Aristotle said :* 


It appears that the irrational part of the soul is itself two-fold; for the 
vegetative faculty does not participate at all in reason but the faculty of 
desire or general concupiscence participates in it more or less, insofar as it is 
submissive and obedient to reason. But it is obedient in the sense in which 
we speak of “paying attention to a father” or “friends,” but not in the sense 


"J. Maréchal, S. J., in Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, p. 5, enumerates 
the elements the cohesion of which is implied in every act of human judgment. 
These are reduced to three: “First of all, a diversity of purely empirical and relative 
elements, grouped in space and time. These are the ‘phenomena’ belonging as much 
to internal as to external experience. The second element, more exclusively formal, 
is a metempirical mode of synthesis. It consists in the compenetration of groupings 
of phenomena by the superior unity of concepts, or, if you will, in the representation 
of a more or less defined relation between the empirical conjunctions of phenomena 
and the absolute unity of being... . The third element, inseparable from the pre- 
ceding ones, is of a particular nature, and is the specific characteristic of judgment. 
It is no longer merely the conception but the absolute affirmation of the relation of 
the empirical synthesis to the unity of being. By this affirmation the spirit takes up 
its position before the conceptual data and confers on them a logical or moral value. 
In this third stage—which is not really distinct from the second—we detect the 
proper movement of the human spirit, the expression of its intimate nature, effecting 
and affirming unity, because it points fundamentally towards the unity of Being, its 
inaccessible object, the end which ever escapes it.... The authentic human act 
of knowing, the judgment, whatever be the plan of being to which its two terms are 
referable, necessarily contains the absolute expression of a value, hence also of a 
reality.” 

"Ethics (Welldon Trans.), p. 32. 

For the opposition between Aristotle’s doctrine and that of the Stoics, see Rodier, 
loc. cit., p. 274. 

Father Rousselot, S. J., explains St. Thomas’ doctrine in this respect. “Abstract 
moral science is a necessary condition not a necessary cause in respect to virtue; 
the idea ceases to be pure light to become a motive force at the very moment when 
it ceases to be pure intelligible reception, for ‘our acts and our choosing have rela- 
tion to things singular; also the sensitive appetite, a potency in respect to the par- 
ticular is very powerful in bringing men to view objects from one angle or another.’ 
And it is thus—by means of the intellect colored by sensible subjectivity—that the 
sensitive tendencies succeed in moving the will.” (L’Intellectualisme de St. Thomas, 
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in which we speak of “paying attention to mathematics.” All correction, 
rebuke and exhortation is a witness that the irrational part of the soul is in 
a sense subject to the influence of reason. 


Descartes’ inability to proceed immediately and with the 
same ease to establish a system of morals similar to that 
which he succeeded in working out in mathematics and phy- 
sics proved a veritable check upon his method. Not daunted, 
however, and realizing that he would have to act before he 
had completed his scientific edifice, he outlined for himself 
a provisional moral system which on examination proves to 
be no more than sheer Stoicism. He laid down four rules. 
The first was to obey the laws and customs of his country, 
governing himself in all things according to the more mod- 
erate opinions or those furthest removed from excess and 
which were commonly received in practice by the more sensi- 
ble among his associates. The second was to be as firm and 
resolute in his actions as he could and, once he had made up 
his mind, to follow even doubtful opinions with no less con- 
stancy than if they were quite certain. The third was to try 
rather to overcome himself than fortune and to change his 
desires rather than the order of the world, and to accustom 
himself generally to believe that there is nothing entirely 
within our power but our thoughts. His fourth rule is based 
upon an appeal to the example of those philosophers who 
“ever engaged in considering the limits prescribed to them 
by nature persuaded themselves so perfectly that nothing was 
in their power except their thoughts and that this alone was 
sufficient to prevent them from entertaining any affection for 
other things.”** These philosophers were, of course, the Stoics, 
and we know that when requested by the daughter of the Elec- 
tor Palatine, ‘Frederick V, to supply her with counsels for 
the guidance of her soul he sent her a commentary on the 


p. 212.) For the inadequacy of Aristotle’s doctrine, see ibid., note, p, 213. See also 


Maréchal, Le Point de —_ de la Métaphysique, V, p. 174, 175. 
"Strowski, loc. cit., p. 158. 
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De Vita beata of Seneca. The primacy of man in nature, 
the primacy in man of clear intelligence, the subjection of 
passions to a will governed by reason, unity and generality in 
thought, such is Descartes’ definition of man conceived as a 
spiritual being capable of achieving, by means of distinguish- 
ing the true from the false, his freedom and his integrity.” 
As one of his critics has very well said, “Descartes estab- 
lished the reality of the individual so solidly that he found the 
greatest difficulty in extricating himself when he turned to 
rediscover God.” 


IV 


In Hume we have one who is not so much concerned with 
his own ego as with the problem of accounting for order in 
the world, and in his case it is particularly clear that he 
started his investigation from the Stoic point of view. His 


earliest approach to the problem would seem to have arisen 
out of his reading of Cicero’s treatise “On the Nature of the 
Gods” where, conducting the debate after the manner of the 
Academic skeptic, Cicero availed himself of the right to con- 
sider that to be truth which would enable him to live, feeling 
that human life had some real significance; in view of 
which he chose the Stoic Theism as the most probable and 
salutary form of belief.** It was from this angle that Hume 
approached the question of necessary causality. In other 
words, he was dealing with what we have seen to be one of 
the main Stoic assumptions, viz., that there is an order of 
nature intelligible to us because we know how we arrange 
and plan things in the affairs over which we have some con- 
trol. Hence the order of nature suggests, by analogy, a being 
~ “Lalou, Défense de l'homme, p. 135. 


“Tbid., p. 132. 
“Hendel, Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume, pp. 30-31. 
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like ourselves, with intelligence and will. Hume became 
keenly aware of the gratuitousness of such an assumption on 
Stoic premises,” and asked himself how we are to explain 


the spiritual or ideal order itself. If we must go beyond the 
fact of an.existing order we are obliged to seek, impartially, 
the origin of a Divine plan itself as well as that of a material 
world. We have no logic on our side, he maintained, when 
we suppose a Mind to be the ultimate source of the physical 
organization in nature.” Such, be it noted, was the penalty 


*"According to Seneca’s words as previously quoted: “Reason gives form to matter 
and changes it at will.” Cicero also states: “Divine reason must necessarily be 
possessed of a power to determine what is virtuous and what is vicious.” (De 
Legibus, Bk. II.) It should be remembered that Hume was brought up a Calvinist, 
and that in Calvinistic teaching God was represented as an arbitrary being and 
human nature was held to be radically vitiated. On such a basis, Hume was quite 
logical in maintaining that we cannot admit knowledge of miracles without destroy- 
ing all scientific knowledge. 

“Hendel, Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume, p. 30. It would be well to 
read St. Thomas’ explanation, Cont. Gent., Bk. 11, Ch. 33, “Whatever implies no con- 
tradiction is subject to the Divine power. .. . Now many things are not among those 
created, which nevertheless, if they were, would not imply a contradiction: as is 
evident chiefly with regard to number, the quantities and distances of the stars 
and other bodies, wherein if the order of things were different, no contradiction 
would be implied. Wherefore many things are subject to the Divine power that 
are not found to exist actually. Now whoever does some of the things that he can 
do, and does not others, acts by choice of his will and not by necessity of his nature. 
Therefore God acts not of natural necessity but by His will. ... Since God is 
intelligent by His Essence .. . it follows that the likeness of his effect is in Him in 
an intelligible way. Therefore He acts by His intellect. Now the intellect does 
not produce an effect except by means of the will, the object whereof is a good under- 
stood, which moves the agent as his end.” And in Ch. 24 he says: “The ordering of 
things cannot be done except by the knowledge of the things ordered as to their 
relation and proportion both to one another and to something higher which is their 
end: since the mutual order of certain things is on account of their order to the 
end. Now knowledge of the mutual relations and proportions of certain things 
belongs only to one who has an intellect; while it belongs to wisdom to judge of 
certain things by the highest cause. Wherefore it follows that all ordering is done 
by the wisdom of an intelligent being.” 

Of course science alone technically considered cannot lead to such a conclusion. 
As the eminent French biologist, Jean Friedel, says speaking of the living organism: 
“It seems that finality appears without science being able to say whether it is the 
finality of a perfect mind exterior to its creation and seeking to realize the best, or 
whether it is only the internal finality of an obscure force still not fully conscious and 
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which Stoicism had to pay for its rejection of Platonic ex- 
emplarism. Hume was ready to admit that” 


there surely is a Being who presides over the universe; and who with 
infinite wisdom and power, has reduced the jarring elements into just 
order and proportion. Let speculative reasoners dispute, how far this 
beneficent Being extends His care, and whether He prolongs our existence 
beyond the grave, in order to bestow on virtue its just reward, and ren- 
der it fully triumphant. The man of morals, without deciding anything 
on so dubious a subject, is satisfied with the portion marked out to him 


by the supreme Disposer of all things. 


What he denied, clearly, as we see, was that we could know 
this from reason. What led him to this conclusion, of course, 
were his views on the principle of causality, and at this point 
it is the manner in which he defined the problem for himself 
that is of primary importance. As he himself insisted, the 
novelty of his philosophical undertaking consisted in this, viz., 


to examine the way in which we infer the reality of things 
remote from our immediate experience. As he says in one 
place: “I think it proper to give warning, that I have just 
now examined one of the most sublime questions in philos- 
ophy, viz., that concerning the power and efficacy of causes; 
where all the sciences seem so much interested.” And again, 
“There are no ideas, which occur in metaphysics, more ob- 
scure and uncertain, than those of power, force, energy, or 
necessary connection, of which it is every moment necessary 
for us to treat in all our disquisitions.”*° St. Thomas, of 
course, had laid it down as one of the many proofs for the 
existence of God that* 


seeking to realize itself.” (Le Matérialisme Actuel, by Bergson, H. Poincaré, etc., 
p. 81.) But Hume is treating of the problem as a philosopher, it should be remem- 
bered, and not as a scientist. 


"Essays, I, pp. 210, 213. 
“Treatise I, p. 451; Essays II, p. 251. 
“Contra Gentiles 1, Ch. 13. In this argument the dynamic element in the world 


order is stressed in the word fend. As Friedel says, loc. cit., p. 82: “In nature a 
living thing is never simply a means, it is always an end, it is to itself its own end.” 
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It is impossible for contrary and dissordant things to accord in one ordev 
always or frequently except by someone’s governance, whereby each and ali 
are made to tend to a definite end. Now we see that in the world things of 
different natures accord in one order, not seldom and fortuitously but always 
or for the most part. Therefore it follows that there is someone by whose 
providence the world is governed. 


But this, though essential, does not quite meet the difficulty 
viewed from the angle from which Hume considered it. 
This was, more specifically, “why we conclude, that such 
particular causes must necessarily have such particular ef- 
fects and what is the nature of that inference we draw from 
the one to the other, and of the belief we repose in it.” In this 
connection St. Thomas in his Contra Gentiles,” presents an 
argument which, if adverted to, would very probably have led 
Hume to a different conclusion from that which he finally 
reached.** It is this: 


Now though all things depend on God’s will as their First Cause, 
which is not necessitated in operating except by the supposition of His 
purpose, nevertheless absolute necessity is not therefore excluded from 
things, so that we be obliged to assert that all things are contingent :— 
which some one might think to be the case for the reason that they have 
arisen from their cause, not of absolute necessity: since in things a con- 
tingent effect is wont to be one that does not necessarily result from cause. 
Because there are some created things which it is simply and absolutely 
necessary must be. 

For it is simply and absolutely necessary that those things be in which 
there is no possibility of not being. Now some things are so brought 


Hence the force in St. Thomas’ use of the term different natures. St. Thomas’ argu- 
ment here is not to be confused with Paley’s mechanistic argument from the ex- 
ample of the clock and the clock-maker. cf. Mattiussi, $.J., Les Points Fondamentaux 
de la Philosophie Thomiste, p. 310. 


“II, Ch. 30. 
“Of course this is supposing that Hume could understand the force of St. Thomas’ 


statement that “it is impossible that there be two things neither of which has a 
cause of its being, but either both the things in question must have their being 
through a cause, or else the one must be the cause’ of being to the other. Hence 
everything that, in any way whatever, is, must needs be from that to which nothing 
is a cause of being.” Cont. Gent., II, 15. 
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by God into being, that there is in their nature a potentiality to non- 
being. This happens through their matter being in potentiality to another 
form. Wherefore those things, wherein either there is no matter, or, 
if there is, it has not the possibility of receiving another form, have not a 
potentiality to non-being. Hence it is simply and absolutely necessary for 
them to be. 

If, however, it be said that things which are from nothing so far as 
they are concerned, tend to nothing, and that in consequence there is in 
all creatures a potentiality to non-being:—it is clear that this does not 
follow. For created things are said to tend to nothing in the same sense 
as they are from nothing: and this’ is not otherwise than according to the 
power of the agent. Wherefore in created things there is not a potentiality 
to non-being: but there is in the Creator a power to give them being or 
to cease pouring forth being into them: since He works in producing things 
not by a necessity of His nature, but by His will.* .. . 

The necessity which results from an efficient or moving cause in the 
effect or thing moved, depends not only on the agent, but also on the con- 
dition of the thing moved and of the recipient of the agent’s action, which 
recipient either is nowise in potentiality to receive the effect of such an 
action . . . or else its potentiality is hindered by contrary agents, or by 
contrary dispositions in the movable, or by contrary forms, offering an 
obstacle that is stronger than the power of the agent in acting.*® 


Hume, however, was precluded from allowing for this 
aspect of his problem for many reasons, first, because he 


““The ancients were ignorant of creation. The Greeks in the classical period 
were not pantheists, but they remained dualists, for, although their God was above, 
and excessively beyond the world, the world was considered by them as independent 
of God in regard to its being. They could not connect it with God by a necessary 
analytical link under pain of demeaning God. They did not conceive that the 
existence of the world might be due to a free decree of the Divine will, their God, 
being pure intelligence, or rather, pure intelligible, but neither will nor power, much 
less infinite power.” (Chevalier, loc. cit., p. 186.) 

““From a final cause there results necessity in things in two ways. In one wav 
for as much as it is first in the intention’ of the agent. In this respect necessity 
results from the end in the same way as from the agent: since the agent acts in 
so far as it intends the end both in natural and in voluntary actions. For in natural 
things, the intention of the end belongs to the agent according to the batter’s form 
whereby the end is becoming to it: wherefore the natural thing must needs tend to 
the end according to the virtue of its form. . .. And in voluntary matters, the will 
inclines to act for the sake of an end for as much as it intends that end: although 
it is not always inclined to this or that, which are on account of the end, as much 
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knew nothing about the older scholastic arguments and hence 
the absurdity of Prof. Hendel’s easy and rather debonair re- 
mark that he “destroyed the old theology and metaphysics, 
by his questioning concerning the ground of causal reason- 
ing.”** Secondly, insofar as he was engaged in accounting 
for what he terms the “necessary connection” between cause 
and effect, he was attempting to give a Stoic solution to a 
Stoic problem. His object was to penetrate beneath what we 
have seen to be their assumption in respect to the harmony of 
constant succession and coexistence of things which the Stoics 


as it desires the end, when the end can be obtained not by this or that alone, but in 
several ways.” (Cont. Gent., II, Ch. 30.) 

“Plato believes in the survival of the individual soul; but immortality for him 
does not take on any moral signification properly speaking and it is, after all, but 
a probability in which one can take pleasure. Aristotle denies it as a matter of fact. 
The ancients did not conceive of the existence of a moral law that obliges the per- 
son. They recognized only the laws of the city or at most ‘unwritten custom’ 
superior to the decrees of those in power. Liberty with them is a political) not a 
moral notion. For us, on the contrary, the most durable state passes away. The 
individual alone is immortal. He belongs to the moral order and is subject to a law 
which conditions his immortal destiny. From this fact hig personality takes on a 
value without comparison in the universe that surrounds him” (Chevalier, loc. cit., 
p. 185.) 

“L.c., p. 408 Maréchal, Le Point de Départ, etc., pp. 450-452, after pointing 
out the defect in the spurious argument of the nominalistic school, beginning with 
Occam, which Kant had in mind, points out how in the sound reasoning of St. 
Thomas and the Scholastics it was held that “if the uncaused cause and the neces- 
sity of being designate analytically the strictly scientific God, the unique Absolute, 
it is because in the metaphysics of the holy Doctor both the one and the other of 
the appellations (cause, necessity) express immediately the internal and fundamen- 
tal relations of being according to act and potency. The uncaused cause is tran- 
scendent beoause it is pure actuality, the mecessary being because it is being by very 
essence. ... To affirm of anything that it is: ‘that is’ without affirming at least 
implicitly perfect intelligibility whether mediate or immediate insofar as it is being, 
would be to formulate a judgment both false and contradictory. Let us not confound 
the metaphysical principle of transcendal causality either with the principle of 
empirical causality nor even with a certain symbolic transposition of our own 
voluntary causality to external agents. ... Te prove a transcendental cause begin- 
ning with a finite effect, our mind must ascertain in the effect itself an objective 
limitation, not any limitation, but a limitation of act or esse. Then only would it 
appear that the finite object is not intelligible except by appeal to an infinite com- 
plement of intelligibility.” (P. 567.) 
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accounted for by their one all-pervading law or immanent 
reason. As Hume himself put it: “from the mere repetition 
of any past impression to infinity there never will arise any 
new original idea such as that of a necessary connection.” 
Yet the fact that we do assume such a necessity must be ac- 
counted for. Events recur with unmistakable regularity. 
When exceptions to what we take to be the laws of nature hap- 
pen, we inquire until we find the rules of which they are the 
instances, or else we extend our first statement of the laws to 
include these new cases. Always, however, there must be 
order,* and although we cannot prove that the order so far 
known to us is of a certainty discoverable in such a way as 
necessarily to be found the same in all subsequent experience, 
we may certainly take it as matter of belief that the special 
laws of our experience must apply to the future.“ What is 
this but what we saw to be the Stoic prolepsis or anticipa- 


tion on future experience? Thus beliefs according to Hume, 
whose foundation cannot be reason, are nevertheless held by 


“In an article in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, June, 1926, entitled Modern 
Theories of Evolution, Rev. Michael Browne quotes Sir Oliver Lodge to the effect 
that, “Science does not deal with origins, not ultimate origins. It takes the universe 
as a going concern, and tries to explore it;” and adds: “This silence is due to the 
very nature of experimental research. Observation cannot impinge on a nothing, 
but only on a something. Induction oan work on this existing something, it cannot 
project itself and find foothold on the previous nothing. This disability of science is 
a commonplace of philosophy; disregard of it has inspired false hopes and caused 
many blunders. Philosophy can by deduction prove the existence of an Intelligent 
First Cause.” (See Maréchal, Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, p. 16.) 
Those who have accepted Hume’s statement as philosophical have only been misled 
into confusing and identifying empirical causality with ontological causality and 
have either maintained that to be absolute which is only relative or denied that 
there is anything beyond the relative. 

“To hold that there must be order in the future if there is an all-wise Provi- 
dence is to stand on reasonable ground, since order in the present and the past 
proves that there must be such a Providence. But to maintain as the “moderns” 
do since Hume and Kant that there must be order if we are to have knowledge is 
merely to fall back upon Stoic dogmatism. 

“Hendel, loc. cit., p. 177. 
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him to be the product of “nature,”” i.e., of laws of the mind 
as regular and constant as those of gravitation in the physical 
world. These he identifies with the imagination because they 
are not properly acts of reasoning, but the imagination work- 
ing with materials afforded by experience.” Our mental cus- 
toms are dispositions engendered by the working together of 
human nature with the nature which is beyond ourselves but 
of which we are still an integral part.” It was on this basis 
that politics and economics could be made sciences, with util- 
ity as a norm. He regarded history and ethics as subjects 
for the same kind of study as physical nature.” As to our 
ideas, Hume insists that their formation is not dependent upon 


“St. Thomas admits that as “good has the nature of an end, and evil the nature 
of the contrary, hence it is that all those things to which a man has a natural inclina- 
tion, are naturally apprehended by reason as being good, and consequently as 
objects of pursuit, and their contraries as evil, and objects of avoidance. Wherefore 
according to the order of natural inclinations, it is the order of the precepts of 
the natural law.” (Summa Theol., I, Ilae., 94, 2.) And among these inclinations 
is the inclination to seek truth, the good of the intellect. 

“Maréchal answers Hume’s fundamental difficulty in the following: “The sense 
not being a metaphysical faculty, knows neither subject nor object; it is relative, 
not absolute. . . . How can sensation penetrate into the clear consciousness and 
straightway manifest itself there as an object capable of being opposed to the sub- 
jectivity which knows it? It is thanks to the synthetic activity off the intelligence 
that the sense datum becomes an ‘object in itself’ in a concept.” (Studies in the 
Psychology of the Mystics, p. 14.) 

"“Empirical determinism is much more an instrument of action than a part of 
philosophic speculation. Necessary from the point of view of method, it becomes 
not only arbitrary but often erroneous as one endeavors to make it the expression 
of an ontological determinism.” (Maréchal, loc. cit., p. 20.) 

“Tn what does the generalization of an empirical relation consist if not in 
raising it above temporal contingencies and thus transforming it into an anticipated 
vision of the future? Now it should be noted that prevision becomes less precise 
as one advances from the physical to the biological sciences and to psychology. 

The reason is that in biology and more particularly in psychology . 
the partial antecedents and consequents made use of in the elaboration of laws 
become more and more the products of methodic abstraction; corresponding less 
and less to the ontological factors really in operation, they find themselves exposed 
in their /iaisons to an increasing indetermination.” (Maréchal, loc. cit., p. 19.) For 
a like observation in respect to sociology see Henri Poincaré Science et Methode, p. 12. 
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the minds of an individual perceiver, as Locke held, which 
would leave it to the play of the arbitrary,™ but that it takes 
place uniformly and regularly among men, which means 
“naturally,” or according to a set of laws. Thus with Hume 
we find ourselves, theoretically at least, back in the cheerless 
world of the old Stoic who beginning, as we pointed out, at 
the periphery of things instead of at the proper center, grad- 
ually hemmed his soul about with deterministic material 
forces whence his only way of escape could be but a bitter 
and fruitless protest against things as they are. How far this 
happens to be a fair picture of “modern” thought we leave 
it to the reader to infer from his own personal study and ob- 
servations. 


V 


Meanwhile, as we know from Kant’s own admission, it was 


Hume who awakened him from his “dogmatic” slumber. 
This was not as is generally stated, by Hume’s denial of the 
principle of causality, but in consequence of his whole posi- 
tion appearing vitiated by a clear petitio principit. As we 
have seen, Hume assumed to know that events occur with 
unmistakable regularity, on the strength of which we are 
brought “naturally,” i.e., by force of habit, to assent to their 
necessary connection. Newman, in more recent times, deal- 
ing in his “Grammar of Assent” with this same notion of 


’ 255 
Hume’s, says: 


“Descartes said: “To assure, to deny, to doubt, are different ways of willing.” 
(Médit. IV, 9.) 

“pp. 71, 72; ed. 1901. 

Boutroux in a very remarkable essay on Henri Poincaré after showing how the 
latter maintained that not even mathematics was a purely deductive science, nor 
any of the sciences purely empirical, gives the obverse of Newman’s remarks: “The 
great hypotheses,” he says, “of physics are not the simple product of experience. 
Take, for instance, the principle of the conservation of energy. To enunciate it in 
all its generality it would have to be applied to the whole universe, but if one 
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It is prima facie unaccountable that an accident should happen twice, 
not to speak of its happening always. If we expect a thing to happen twice, 
it is because we think it is not an accident, but has a cause. What has 
brought about a thing once, may bring it about twice. What is to hinder 
its happening? rather: What is to make it happen? Here we are thrown 
back from the question of order to that of causation. A law is not a cause, 
but a fact; but when we come to the question of cause . . . we have no 
experience of any cause but will. If, then, I must answer the question, 
What is to alter the order of nature? I reply: That which willed it. 
That which willed it, can unwill it; and the invariableness of law depends 
on the unchangeableness of that Will. 


This, however, was not the manner in which Kant took up 
the problem. With Hume he admitted that human knowl- 
edge could in no way transcend the data of sense experience. 
Hence there could be no question of a First, immutable, im- 
manent yet transcendent, ordering Cause in the traditional 
philosophic sense maintained by Newman. However, if the 
principle of order should not be looked for in nature itself, 
as Hume by his begging the question seemed to assume, we 
must nevertheless hold to the necessity of the laws of nature 
if we are to maintain the possibility of scientific knowledge. 
Therefore Kant, relegating the outer world to chaos, took up 
the position that the extrinsic principle of order must be 
sought in the organizing mind of man. It is our mind, acting 


attempts to seize it thus in its truth it is seen to vanish; nothing remains but this. 
Something is conserved; there is one property common to all the possibles. But what 
can we make of such an assertion? According to the determinist hypothesis, which 
is precisely that of science, there can be but one possible. From this point of view, 
therefore, our law does not seem to make sense, whereas it would take on meaning, 
it would seem, if we admit that the world is the work of a free being.” (Nouvelles 
Etudes de l’Histoire de la Philosophie, p. 52.) With regard to pre-Christian phil- 
osophers, Chevalier says: “To attribute to individuality its true value one thing is 
lacking to the ancients, the moral notion of person as endowed with autonomous 
will. Tio rise to the concept of rational contingency, they were again lacking in 
the notion of a God as creator, of an absolute beginning, and of an initial liberty. 
The Judaeo-Christian idea of a personal God and Creator, the author of our per- 
sonality, guaranteeing the destiny which the latter has made for itself by its free- 
will was to revolutionize the concept of knowledge and of the real and modify 
fundamentally the idea of nature.” (Loc. cit. p. 134.) 
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under the subjective category of necessary causality, that im- 


poses laws on nature.” 
In the moral order, on the other hand, Kant accepted more 


or less consistently with what we have just seen, the deter- 
ministic, mechanical, natural world of Descartes. ‘“Natur- 
ally” man is wholly subject to “natural law.” In this, he 
was confirmed by the views of Luther and Hobbes that man 
is by nature irredeemably selfish. Whence it followed, that, 
to allow in ethics any consideration of the good or of happi- 
ness was to Kant tantamount to admitting the very principle 
itself of anarchy, since we cannot know the good, each hav- 
ing his own good in view and each seeking his own happiness 
at the expense of others. Hence,” 


in such circumstances, there is no resource for the philosopher but, while 
recognizing the fact that a rational, conscious purpose cannot be supposed 
to determine mankind in the play of their actions as a whole, to try whether 
he cannot discover the universal purpose of nature in this paradoxical move- 
ment of human things, and whether in view of this purpose, a history of 
creatures who proceed without a plan of their own, may nevertheless be 
possible according to a determined plan of nature. 


On this basis Kant reaches the opinion that nature placed 
man under “the most necessitous requirements,” so that when 
he had struggled up from the crudeness of life “to the high- 
est capability and to internal perfection in his habit of thought, 
and thereby also—so far as is posstble on earth—to happi- 
ness, [he] should claim the merit of it as all his own and owe 


“Kant assumed that this was actually what Newton did. But Poincaré in his 
Science and Hypothesis, p. XXIII., disposes of this initial assumption in the Kantian 
system in the following words: ‘The mind may affirm because it lays down its own 
laws; but let us clearly understand that while these laws are imposed on our science, 
which otherwise could not exist, they are not imposed on Nature.” ‘That Poincaré 
did not imply, as many are assuming, that such laws are no more than a matter of 
pragmatic convenience is clear from what he says in The Value of Science, p. 135. 

"Principles of Politics, p. 5; trans. by Hastie. 
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it only to himself.”** Under the influence of an “unsocial 
sociability” 


man has an inclination to socialize himself by associating with others, be- 
cause in such a state he feels himself more than a natural man, in the 
development of his natural capacities. He has, moreover, a great tendency 
to individualize himself by isolation from others, because he likewise finds 
in himself the unsocial disposition of wishing to direct everything merely 
according to his own mind; and hence he expects resistance everywhere 
just as he knows with regard to himself that he is inclined on his part to 
resist others. 


Although it cannot be maintained that Kant derived his 
doctrines directly from the Stoics, insofar as he inherited the 
Stoic problem from his immediate predecessors we find him 
thus clearly committed to the Stoic doctrine with regard to 
the fatalistic functions of evil in the world. As he says fur- 
ther on:”° 


It is only in a Society which possesses the greatest Liberty, and which 
consequently involves a thorough antagonism of its members—with, how- 
ever, the most exact determination and guarantee of the limits of this 
Liberty in order that it may coexist with the liberty of others—that the 
highest purpose of Nature, which is the development of all her capacities, 
can be attained in the case of mankind. Now Nature also wills that the 
human race shall attain through itself to this, as to all the other ends for 
which it is destined. Hence a Society in which Liberty under external laws 
may be found combined in the greatest possible degree with irresistible 
Power, or a perfectly just Civil Constitution, is the highest natural prob- 
lem prescribed to the human species. And this is so, because Nature can 
only by means of the solution and fulfilment of this problem, realize her 
other purposes with our race. A certain necessity compels man, who is 
otherwise so greatly prepossessed in favor of unlimited freedom, to enter 
into this state of coercion and restraint. 


Thus, as we see, Kant’s idea of the state is the same as that 
“Ibid., p. 8. 

*Ibid., p. 10. 

“Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 
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of Seneca, who, as we observed in the beginning, held it to 
be a necessary remedy for man’s corrupted nature. In the 
following we find him in accord with Cicero’s point of view. 
Man, he maintains, is an animal who has need of a master,” 


for he certainly misuses his freedom in relation to his fellowmen; and, 
although as a rational creature, he desires a law which may set bounds to 
the freedom of all, yet his own selfish animal inclinations lead him wherever 
he can, to except himself from it. He, therefore, requires a master to break 
his self-will, and compel him to obey a Will that is universally valid, and 
in relation to which everyone may be free. Where, then, does he obtain 
this master? Nowhere but in the Human Race. 


VI 


This startling conclusion is but a revival of “the common 
law of mankind” which the Stoics maintained to be “iden- 
tical with that right reason which pervades everything,” nor 
were many years to elapse before Comte was to raise Kant’s 


human race to the altars of divinity as the sole object of wor- 
ship for the modern humanitarian. Thus men, according to 
Kant, are driven by nature to unite under compulsory law. 
But there is the further aspect of the problem arising out of 
the radical opposition which Kant establishes between rea- 
son and nature, for as we have just seen, he states that man as 
a rational creature also “desires a law which may set bounds 
to the freedom of all.”” In Rousseau he claimed to have found 
the principle of freedom as the inalienable essence of the 
rational will, and maintained that a union of a multitude of 
men viewed as an end insofar as it is a necessary condition to 
“the realization of the Rights of Men under public compul- 
sory laws by which every individual can have what is his 
own assigned to him” is an unconditional duty. 

But the important feature of Kant’s theory in this con- 
nection is the treatment of the question of obligation. Two 


“Ibid., p. 14. 
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years before he wrote his “Principles of Political Right,” 
Burke in his “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs” sets 
forth what is nothing more than the traditional scholastic 
doctrine, deriving from Aristotle, but supplemented in im- 
portant essentials by St. Thomas.” He says: 

I cannot too often recommend it to the serious consideration of all 
men, who think civil society to be within the province of moral juris- 
diction, that if we owe to it any duty, it is not subject to our will. Duties 
are not voluntary. Duty and will are even contradictory terms. Now 
though civil society might be at first a voluntary act (which in many 
cases it undoubtedly was), its continuance is under a permanent, standing 
covenant, coexisting with the society; and it attaches upon every in- 
dividual of that society, without any formal act of his own. .. . Look 
through the whole of life and the whole system of duties. Much the 
strongest moral obligations are such as were never the result of our 
option. I allow, that if no supreme ruler exists, wise to form, and potent 
to enforce, the moral law, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual 
or even actual, against the will of prevalent power. On that hypothesis, 
let any set of men be strong enough to set their duties at defiance and 
they cease to be duties any longer. . . . We have obligations to mankind 
at large, which are not in consequence of any special voluntary pact. They 
arise from the relation of man to man, and the relation of man to God, 
which relations are not matters of choice. On the contrary, the force 
of all the pacts which we enter into with any particular person or number 
of persons, amongst mankind, depends upon those prior obligations. In 
some cases the subordinate relations are voluntary, in others they are neces- 
sary—but the duties are all compulsive. When we marry, the choice is 
voluntary, but the duties are not matter of choice. They are dictated by 
the nature of the situation . . . (or rather they imply consent) because 
the presumed consent of every rational creature is in unison with the 
predisposed order of things. 





“Brochard, loc. cit., p. 489, in an essay entitled La Morale ancienne et la morale 
moderne, points out how the ancients were lacking in fundamental ethical ideas 
and were devoid of any clear and explicit idea of obligation. He is wrong, how- 
ever, in assuming that Kant was the first to attempt a philosophical account of this 
last and in assuming that the earlier insistence upon obligation was purely a matter 
of positive religion. As might be expected, he ignores St. Thomas and the Scholastics 
and because Kant’s efforts is seen to have resulted in failure he concludes that we 
should return to a sort of laicized ethics without obligation. 
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Now Burke, it should be observed, is viewing man’s nature 
and “the nature of the situation” as well as those essential re- 
lations that are “not matters of choice” in a sense in which 
Kant was prevented from considering them by the very tenor 
of his whole philosophical system. The source of obligation, 
according to him, cannot be sought outside of nature, since 
man cannot know the suprasensible; nor in nature, since man 
does not attain to anything beyond mere phenomena; while 
nature itself in man, no less than in things, is wholly sub- 
ject to mechanical determinism.” Yet bent on saving moral- 
ity in the face of his own theory, he took refuge in postulating 
“good will,”’* by which qualification he did not refer to any 
extrinsic norm, seeing that he held that morality is essentially 
autonomy, in the sense that man must give law to himself; 
nor did he in any way identify “good will” with the indi- | 
vidual will, since this, according to Kant, is necessarily a 


slave of pleasure. Hence his peculiar theory of the relation 
of law to freedom as set forth in the following: 
Right in general may be defined as the limitation of the freedom of any 


“The cause of empirical determinism and consequently the value of empirical 
theories, becomes infinitely more disputable in the domain of organic life where 
reigns an ‘internal finality,’ properly so called. How is the relation of this internal 
finality to theoretic determinism to be characterized? One feature of the relation 
is enough for my purpose: organic finality with reference to phenomenal connec- 
tions is not a resultant, but, if one may say so, a ‘dominant.’” (Maréchal, loc. cit., 
p. 25.) 

“The ultimate term which defines the finality of psychology, the unifying pur- 
pose of the spirit, escapes all phenomenal verification: it is transcendent: being no 
less than the complete integration of the spirit in Being. Such a goal can only be 
translated into empirical language by the term ‘becoming,’ by the movement which 
causes it to progress—i. e., by the progressive co-ordination of the spirit gathering 
up the diversity of its content under the concept of the never-attained unity of 
Being purely simple. To propose to reduce this ideal of unity to phenomenal terms 
is exactly the same thing as to wish to exhaust the concept of Being by successive 
additions.” (Ibid., p. 26.) 

“As Maréchal in Le Point de départ de la métaphysique, V, p. 404, points out, 
Kant failed to make an important distinction between the duty of doing good and the 
primitive necessity of doing. 

“Principles of Politics, p. 34. 
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individual to the extent of its agreement with the freedom of all, in so far 
as this is possible by a universal law. Public right; again, is the sum 
of the external laws which make such a freedom of agreement in society 
possible. Now all limitation of freedom by external acts of the will of 
another, is a mode of coercion or compulsion. It follows that the civil 
constitution is a relation of free men who live under coercive laws, with- 
out prejudicing their liberty otherwise than in the whole of their connec- 
tion with others. For, Reason itself wills this. By “Reason” is here meant 
the pure, innate, law-giving Reason which gives no regard to any end that 
is derived from experience, such as are all comprehended under the 


general name happiness. 


Here it should be noted that Kant’s idea of freedom both 
in this and in the previous passage takes into consideration 
nothing but physical freedom. Man as such is not considered 
by him as having any rights antecedently to the existence or 
enactment of law. It is not by reason of his essential nature, 
for instance, that he is entitled to immunity from the ar- 


bitrary. As he says: 


A public law which determines for all what is to be legally allowed 
or not allowed in their regard, is the act of a public Will, from which 
all proceeds and which therefore itself can do no wrong to anyone. For 
this, however, there is no other Will competent than that of the whole 
people as it is only when all determine about all that each one in conse- 
quence determines about himself. For it is only to himself that one can 
do no wrong. But if it be another will that is in question, then the mere 
will of anyone different from it, could determine nothing for it which 
might not be wrong; and consequently the law of such a will would 
require another law to limit its legislation. And thus no particular will 


can be legislative for a commonwealth. 


On close analysis it will be perceived that Kant has but set 
the individual will over against the general will; at the same 


—_~—_— 


“Ibid., pp. 42-43. According to St. Thomas, “law is an ordinance of reason for 
the common good made by him who has care of the community, and promulgated.” 
(Summa Theo., I, Ilae, 90, 4.) And again: “A law is in a person not only as in 
one that rules, but also by participation as in one that is ruled. In the latter 
way each one is a law unto himself in so far as he shares the direction that he 
receives from one who rules him.” (Ibid., 90, 3.) 
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time he eliminates all possibility of placing a delimitation 
between the two, which is precisely the position in which 
the Stoics and Roman jurists found themselves when Chris- 
tianity first took up its age-long struggle against tyranny and 
arbitrary government. Rousseau’s doctrine of the “general 
will,” as formulated theoretically by Kant in the passage just 
cited, merely puts the anonymous. and unascertainable will of 
the people in the place of the absolute will of Nero. Each 
is subject to all, and all are amenable to nothing. The effect 
of such philosophy on modern thought has been described by 
none better than by Wyndham Lewis in “Time and Western 
Man,” where he states :” 

Discouragement of all exercises of will, or belief in individual power, 
that is a prevalent contemporary attitude, for better or for worse. Why 
will is discountenanced or discouraged is not hard to understand. There 
is not space in a crowded and closely organized world for initiative, or 
for the play of those instincts that arise as a result of this energetic self- 
feeling of the natural, autonomous man. The sense of power, the instinct 
for freedom, which we all have, would cost too much to satisfy. We 
must be given, therefore, a dummy, sham independence in its place; 
that is, of course, what democracy has come to mean. 


In the light of such consequences it should not be difficult 
to choose between the two traditions we have been contrasting. 
But the task of bringing Christian philosophy to bear again 
on public as well as private life may well be considered as 
Herculean, for it can scarcely be denied that modern phil- 
osophy, viewed from the angle of its Stoic premises, has many 
of the aspects of an Augean stable. 


*p. 306. 

Ruggiero, in The History of European Liberalism, p. 189, makes a similar ob- 
servation. “Our contemporaries,” says he, “often confuse despotism with autonomy. 
They console themselves for their condition of dependence by reflecting that they 
have themselves chosen those upon whom they depend. Many people today adapt 
themselves easily to this compromise between administrative despotism and the 
sovereignty of the people by believing that they have sufficiently guaranteed the 
liberty of the individual when in fact they have surrendered him to the central 


power.” 





Wilfrid Meynell 


CAMERON ROGERS 


another, visited Greatham, displayed letters of intro- 
duction and stayed awhile to marvel at their host’s 
swift-pinioned puns and restless, brilliant talk. Wilfrid Mey- 
nell has always liked Americans, beheld in them, incautiously 
but with a charming enthusiasm, a people scornful of empire- 
building and cordially disposed towards victims of England’s 
clumsy and bruta! dominion in times when that dominion was 
become more than ordinarily intolerable. It matters not wheth- 
er the American approves England’s polities, finds, perhaps, a 
more pleasant life in London than in New York, and heartily 
deplores a Soviet administration of Russia, Wilfrid swaddles 
him in congratulatory periods because America’s Winston 
Churchill engages to achieve nothing more lethal than best- 
sellers and because in the right eye of Mr. Kellogg the arro- 
gant glitter of Chamberlain’s monocle would never be 
tolerated. When the guest departs he is not unseldom startled 
to reflect that he has heaped apostasy upon apostasy, and even, 
bathed in the light of his host’s beautiful and infantine blue 
eyes, sworn loudly that national Prohibition has saved alive 
the soul of his great country. How many of one’s country- 
men have succumbed to Meynell’s Merlin touch and the in- 
finitely confident exposition of his opinions one cannot tell, 
but in the course of four summers spent beneath his roof one 
has seen many come, vigorous in expression of delight in 
everything English, and go in meditative silence, with the 
eagle, perhaps not screaming, but certainly crooning in an 
ever-growing crescendo, in their ears. 
Yet Meynell could, in substance, be nothing else than 


6 i HERE are many Americans who have, at one time or 
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English; and when he binds one with his spell it is well to 
remember that in all the five and seventy years of his life he 
has never visited these shores. His visions of a transatlantic 
Utopia are in actuality visions only, and the more consolingly 
splendid because he cherishes them in Sussex, upon the mar- 
gins of weald and wold, with the brown nakedness of the 
Downs the Romans trod, a bare mile from his door. Greatham 
and its owner are inseparable, both old and both beautiful 
in eld, and as English as oak and ash and thorn. Trans- 
planted to a countryside, puritan in scope and spirit and 
bouldered with grey, eroded rocks unknown to the soft reaches 
that, across Biscay, look on Spain, Meynell would admire, 
perhaps, but pine for England and pun with only a sad sense 
of duty upon such names as Massachusetts and Vermont. The 
titanic stature of the Rockies, the plains that sweep and break 
upon their cis-continental scarp, would amaze but not gladden 
him, and the great cities would only bewilder and in the end 
destroy the fabric of his illusions. Resident in the country 
of his birth and nurture, he is a perpetual ambassador ex 
officio, constant and blissful in his jingoism, a believer with- 
out misgivings in an unflawed golden promise in the West. 
But there is in him despite his years, the courage that makes 
recusants, and the destruction of the vast, curving perspective 
of the North Atlantic might crush a vital faith. 

But, as it is, the young men from his great illusion come to 
him at Greatham and he renders them all a service that few 
think much upon until their youth is something less malleable 
and less candidly eclectic. Intelligent, well-bred and vigor- 
ous, these seek in England not only to do as do the English 
but to be as are the English; and they fail sometimes to see 
that a reasoned nationalism bartered for what can only be a 
pallid mummery is considered with contempt by those the 
mummers mime. With praise upon their lips and a strange 
twi-bodied accent upon their tongues, they seek out Greatham 
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and the hours that they remain are each one mercifully 
marked by the resurgence of a temporarily stifled character- 
istic, authentically and indisputably American. And when 
they go, they go to sin no more in the characteristics of an 
older and not more admirable civilization, the representa- 
tives of which have deplored their thievery. This has been 
Meynell’s not inconsiderable service to many young men; 
and, be his illusions of Volstead’s eminence and Wheeler’s 
infallibility what one wills, and his opinions of England’s 
politics what he wills, it is a service that in ripe time rarely 
fails to be appreciated. | 


} 


It must not be thought, however, that we are the only 
people to whom his opinions, founded so often on flimsy but 
glittering theory, are bared like duelling swords and skilfully 


used in thrusting or defense. With us his foil is buttoned; 
with his countrymen, naturally but sadly nearly always at 
variance with his expounded doctrines, it is a naked and far 
from inoffensive weapon. One recalls that afternoon of battle 
in the year of the Black and Tans’ invasion of troubled Ire- 
land when he assaulted the welkin with denunciations of the 
Saxon bully while Colonel Butler, his nephew, a lean, dark 
young man with many decorations given to him by the Saxon 
King, sighed in silence and in the end gave up the fight. 
Another opponent, a scholar of some distinction, was quelled, 
when still soaring on the wings of his own very creditable 
oratory, by the stern interjection, “No rhetoric, Albert, no 
thetoric”; and, before he might recover, Meynell’s invincible 
pragmatism had pinned him like a butterfly to a fact which 
was not at all a fact, save in Meynell’s mind. With men of a 
port somewhat too dignified to seem altogether intelligent, 
he becomes not the duellist but a Puckish jester whose jests 
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are discharged in a voice so admirably modulated and with 
an eye so sweetly and so calmly blue that the victim rolls on 
like a bull elephant towards the hidden pit that waits but to 
receive him. The trail that leads him is never rudely hedged 
by thorn or bramble, and the trap itself is no shattering ex- 
perience, but both unsheath a coxcomb from his folly and a 
pompous personage from his savorless complacency. And 
neither coxcomb nor personage resents the operation. Mey- 
nell, indeed, has been ever popular with every type of intel- 
lectual Englishman from Cardinal Manning to the poet whom 
he saved from starvation to enrich the world; and between 
Manning, the great prelate, and Francis Thompson, the great 
genius, his friends numbered Meredith and Patmore, and 
Henley whose pathetic little daughter’s godfather he was, 
Stevenson, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and a many more. He has 
known everyone of importance in England for half a century 
and the majority of them have been his friends, even the 
tragic Wilde at whose trial he was a witness, sadly enough for 
Queensberry. Beneath his savage mockery of what he con- 
siders tyranny and his gentle mockery for what he sometimes 
inaccurately believes to be pose, the great nobility of the man 
is never completely hidden. His endless generosity to all un- 
fortunates, his magnificent courage in the adversities which 
have come upon him from time to time in the course of a 
long life devoted to that far from capitalistic profession, 
journalism, and his steadfast faith in his God, and in man, 
however peccant, are never forgotten by a younger generation 
of Englishmen who might otherwise speak of him, as W—— 
spoke of Gladstone, as a “superannuated old goose.” E. V. 
Lucas may smile at this opinion, Belloc sneer not too offen- 
sively at that one, but neither these nor the other men who 
were young when he himself was well past middle age, do so 
with disrespect, or in a spirit anything else than amiable. 
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Meynell is a very admirable man, more admirable than some 
of his convictions and far greater than any of them. 


IT 


And Greatham, enclosed not too jealously in its centuried 
oaks and hedgerows, with its low, comfortable eaves and great 
sunny library, is not less admirable than he. As he preserves 
its exquisitely genial atmosphere, its spirit of notable hospital- 
ity and serene scholarly distinction, so does it preserve in him 
the powers that have engendered all of these. Greatham is 
the bottle, he the wine, and like all wines of merit, he but 
grows the rarer with the years. It is true that since 1922 
Greatham and its master have greatly changed. The illustri- 
ous lady, held in fealty by Patmore and Meredith and Francis 
Thompson and a multitude who might less appreciate the 
flower of her genius, but who beheld in her the peculiar ex- 
cellence of womanhood, was during her lifetime even more 
essentially the spirit of the place than was Wilfrid. One 
does not feel that there are many men now living who could 
describe the singular, dear beauty of Alice Meynell. Perhaps 
there are none; for those who knew her even a little would 
hesitate—and probably with wisdom, not rush in. Her death 
leprived the world of much distinction, though not, happily, 
of the perfection of her work; and, since the world will al- 
ways rest content with this, it was Greatham and its master 
that suffered the most. In her absence nothing outwardly is 
changed, but there is a sense of his impending departure that, 
within one’s mind, sighs like a little wind through trees when 
one who has known him well now visits Wilfrid. Not that 
his five and seventy years are graved in unseemly lines upon 
his face, or that his eyes have lost their purity of color or that 
lilting glance of humor or eager inquiry. Not that Greatham, 
despite the sun, has passed into the crepuscular grey of per- 
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manent bereavement. Of such things as these there are no 
indications, for the valediction that waits upon one’s tongue 
is impelled by a far subtler thing. The genius loci is gone; 
and, when the master of the place goes too, the place will cease 
to be. 

The old converted farmhouse and the acres, wooded and 
tilled, will of course remain as a different, a quite different 
property, presided over by a quite different domicile. When 
Meynell first purchased the land it was his intention to build 
upon it small houses for all his children; and, in consequence, 
Sebastian, Everard Meynell and his family, Monica and hers, 
Madeline who married a brother to E. V. Lucas, Viola the 
novelist, and Francis, lived all of them within a few hundred 
yards of the parental roof. Today, however, only Sebastian, 
Madeline, whose husband fell in the war, and Monica, dwell 
in the low, solid cottages that look upon the Downs. Everard, 
the brilliant and scholarly, died in Genoa in 1925, Viola is 
married, and Francis, the motive impulse of the Nonesuch 
Press, lives much in town, so that the household of Greatham 
itself, will, upon Wilfrid’s death, depend on more than one 
economic problem that may not easily be adjusted. In any 
case Greatham as so many remember it will be no more. Its 
atmosphere, compact and precious, has even now narrowed 
to an aura for the remaining begetter of its charm. 


III 


As has been observed, Meynell has always liked Americans, 
and it is not incredible that in the memory of Americans will 
he find his truest apotheosis. As editor of Merrie England, 
as a contributor to such journals as the Nineteenth Century, 
the Contemporary Review, Athenaeum, Academy and Satur- 
day Review, and even as editor of Francis Thompson’s col- 
lected works, he has somehow failed to impress incisively 
upon his times the authentic virtue of his talents. Undeniably 
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notable as these have been, they have failed to elevate him 
much above the level of such less gifted contemporaries as 
Clement Shorter or Charles Lewis Hind, and these men, in- 
deed, are in some respects far better known than he. His 
journalistic sense has all his life been misdirected, and the 
channel of his endeavors has consequently led him into a com- 
fortable semi-obscurity instead of to what now might well 
be a public position no less eminent than was W. T. Stead’s. 
Although possessed of a sound critical faculty and a genuine 
appreciation of letters, the editing of a magazine devoted 
chiefly to contributions strictly literary, and the authorship 
of poems and essays scarcely less finite in character, have not 
fairly represented the hope of his abilities. It was not Merrie 
England but what would in those days have been the counter- 
part of the New Witness or even the Nation, that he should 
have edited; and his authorship should have produced leaders 
on the vital political issues of the day rather than those few 
charming and epigrammatic verses which, unjustly no doubt, 
are neither known to the many nor even always understood by 
the few. Gladstone and Disraeli he knew, and the latter he 
greatly admired; his opinions have always been vigorous, his 
nature always combative; and yet, rather than a career in that 
branch of his profession which leads nearly always to some 
fame and more wealth, he chose the other, which leads pos- 
sibly to distinction and a certain carefully circumscribed in- 
fluence but never to actual power and large emoluments. The 
reason lies, of course, in his conversion while still in his 
twenties to the Church of Rome. Gladstone and Dizzy and 
the great parties and party issues that they represented were 
put by for Henry Edward, Cardinal of Westminster, and the 
devoted proselytizing reasonably incumbent upon honest con- 
verts to the one true Faith. Instead of the prosecution of pub- 
lic or national business, he came thereby to the cultivation of 
poetry written chiefly by Catholics, and great, therefore, 
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neither in volume nor in influence. For England is above all 
nations fundamentally Protestant; and, in spite of Francis 
Thompson, the greatest of all Catholic poets, in spite of Pat- 
more, or Alice Meynell, Lionel Johnson, or Chesterton, the 
backbone of English letters has remained in temper as stiffly 
unresilient as the Church of England, the communicants of 
which Church, conscientious or deplorably lax as the case may 
be, will probably continue to be considered the chiefest stay 
of letters. It matters not that the majority of England’s great 
poets have been either Catholics or skeptics, or that the intel- 
lectual Catholicism of Alice Meynell was an infinitely finer 
thing than the tepid brand of Anglicanism professed by 
Tennyson. Catholics in England, and especially Catholic 
poets, have been and are in a minority however glorious, and 
the lifelong espousal of their cause brought Meynell no 
worldly rewards whatever save the esteem of those who con- 
tinued to place integrity above the possession of a fortune 
or two. In England, therefore, Meynell will not long be re- 
membered, save as the husband of one of her most illustrious 
poets, or possibly as a man whose talk was the best in England 
even in the days of Labouchére and Wilde, remembered, per- 
haps, as George Selwyn is remembered, Sam Rogers or Tom 
Moore. But in America, and with representatives of two 
generations of Americans, it may well be that his memory 
will not only persist but become crescent with the years. With 
the publication of a volume of his collected verses, he might 
in America secure a recognition undefined by any sectarian 
limits whatever and one that would be neither ephemeral nor 
based on a vogue drummed in by the publisher. For he has 
written verse which has never received a currency worthy of 
its distinction, since in England it has appeared in thin, paper- 
bound pamphlets to be swiftly absorbed by a circle of loyal 
admirers who have somehow hoarded its epigrams, its wit 
and its beauties for themselves. In the welter of war anthol- 
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ogies containing every type of sentimental ullage from the 
quatrains of a parson in Tooting to the intolerable invocations 
of our own Edward A. Guest, one reads in vain to find “Of 
England: Her New Army,” “The Soldier Poets,” or “The 
Bearers of Lost Sons’’; the first of which is memorable if only 
for the atmosphere it induces of a countryside than which 
there is no more intimately beautiful in the world. 










There’s something mellower than the moon 
Shines through the apple trees, 

Flickers in village and in town, 
Is ambient on the ivory Down, 

More buoyant than the breeze. 










A hundred thousand English ghosts, 
The Dead who died in fight, 
Promoted now to Michael’s hosts, 

Stand sentry over English coasts, 
Walk English lanes to-night. 














They breast the immemorial hill; 
They hear the whinnying mare. 
“O, who goes there, for well or ill?” 
They answer, “Friends-—and fighiing still 
Your battle otherwhere.” 


IV 


His faith permeates, as is natural in such a man, everything 
that he has written, but since his faith is the most ancient and 
the most beautiful of all Christian faiths, its office is one of 
invaluable contribution. Not primarily a poet, many of his 
lines read desperately like sixteenth-century acrostics or the 
overbearing puns of Donne and, in lesser instances, like those 
of Tom Hood grown forgetfully and insistently serious. Even 
the titles of the pamphlets that contain them—‘“Verses and 
Reverses,” “Rhymes with Reason”—betray his foible. He 
has that type of mind, quite unlike a true poet’s, which de- 
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lights in riddles which, in fourteen lines or so, may not only 
be asked but also answered, with a couplet, perhaps, to point 
the moral and round off the sestet. It is not at all wonderful 
that individuals have thought his work, some of it sacrilegi- 
ous, and most of it quite incomprehensible; but so to think is 
to misunderstand him, and to fail to comprehend the meta- 
physical humors which occasionally invade him as they in- 
vaded the greatest, excepting Milton, of the poets of the 
seventeenth century. The trouble is, perhaps, that far more 
often than was Crashaw or Marvell, Meynell is invaded by 
these humors and by them authoritatively directed. One re- 
calls with some relevance the passionate query that used 
periodically to appear in the oft-repeated lecture of Dean 
Briggs of Harvard on Donne, the first and greatest of his 
school: “What, gentleman, what can we think of a man who 
picked up puns on his way to Heaven?” But in regard to 
Meynell the answer is, of course, that we can think nothing 
but good since his puns hinge all of them on Heaven’s gates 
or on the imagined speech of Seraphim. “A New Command- 
ment” is typical of the word play so dear to his heart though 
it is not by any means 80 extreme an example as one might 
quote. 
This New Commandment be the Lord’s: 
Put up thy word into its breath, 
Put up thy sword into its sheath! 
I (Peter’s foundling) hear, O Lord; 
But all around 
Louder is heard 
The ominous sound 
Of angry words, 
Which turn, a letter moved, to sword, 
And, with like easy shift, to wars 
That Love abhors. 


Such an anagrammatic feat as this, is, however reverent in 
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spirit, rarely found in the poetry of today and the readers of 
today’s poetry, coming upon it, become not a few of them, at 
first bewildered and then slightly peevish. They dismiss the 
couplets on Edith Cavell not because they might seem at 
first glance trivial but because, that they may not so seem, a 
moment’s puzzling is demanded by their meaning. 









I, in your name’s restricted sound, 

The phrase that best befits you found: 
The Ave once in Nazareth heard, 

Your own, and now your England’s word. 








Go, and my stolen Ave tell, 
To the forgiving Gabriel! 


is in reality neither trivial nor obscure though the intellectual 
quality that perceives with an instant inspiration the “Ave” in 
the name Cavell may often be not only trivial and obscure but 
incapable of significant achievement. But of Meynell this is 
far from true. Having written an excellent and widely read 
life of Disraeli, a little book which, under the title, “Aunt 
Sarah and the War,” sold its thousands in this country, and 
numberless essays and articles, most of them quite convention- 
ally sedate, it may be that he unleashes in his verse the frolic 
and childlike desire that is part of him, the desire to puzzle 
his audience, and then, with a neat gesture, to release them 
from their puzzlement that they may wonder and rejoice. 
Such a supposition would be not unreasonable were all his 
verse of a mettle no more considerable than the foregoing 
couplets, but when his puns and his puzzles recur again and 
again in poems of the most profound religious inspiration it 
becomes obvious that it is his kinship with Donne and not 
with Hood that impels their intrusion. 


V 























It is possible that, were his poems collected and published 
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in this country, an American audience would be no more 
patient in the unraveling of his allusions than has been an 
English one; but it is hard to believe that a public which has 
met and joyously battled with cross-word puzzles would re- 
ject Meynell’s simpler snares even if these were frequently 
imbedded in good, even excellent, verse. And it would seem 
in some fashion a very fine example of poetic justice if Mey- 
nell, who has always believed in America and lavished 
Greatham’s limitless hospitality upon Americans, should, in 
the end, be held in honor and affection by the nation which 
he loved and never saw. 


















Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to exert an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Tue OxFrorp History oF THE UNirep States. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Two Volumes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. $10.00. 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE. By David Saville Muzzey. Two Volumes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. $10.00. 


Though these two works give the book of the great American pageant— 
the time element is not quite identical; Mr. Morison begins with 1790 and 
writes his finis with that momentous Good Friday of 1917; Professor Muzzey 
gives the colonial and revolutionary prelude and concludes with the Senate’s 
1efusal to enter the World Court—they are as far apart in treatment as 
“the House” is from Morningside Heights and as different in atmosphere as 
the Biltmore is from the Mitre. Both are products of lecture-hall activity: the 
first was written for English graduates by a Harvard scholar holding an Ox- 
ford professorship and the second by a professor of Columbia for students 
of American universities. 

It would not be far wrong, we think, to say that in England the classic 
' idea of history is politics of the past. Mere politics there seems to be on a 
slightly higher level than this side of the Atlantic; not that their politicians 
are more disinterested or their parties less keen to take care of economic 
groups that keep the party coffers full, but leaders generally, being men of 
substance, seek present honor and a credit with posterity rather than those 
opportunities for material profit which place makes possible. Perhaps that 
is why to the Englishman history is mainly politics, the frame of government, 
the interplay of governments, or diplomacy. But whether for that or for 
any other of many plausible reasons, the “Oxford History of the United 
States” splashes most of the paint pot on just those official and external 
scenes of the American drama. In the eyes of an American student politics 
and diplomacy, so long the sport of monarchs and their henchmen, are not 
properly the focal point of general history. Government, to us, is of and 
by and for the people, and how the people live and work and play is much 
more significant than whether the people’s representatives are silly or sapient. 
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Thus with people rather than with rulers of people lies the concern of the 
“American Adventure” which, employing less vivid pigments than those used 
in the “Oxford History,” is social and economic rather than political and 
is obviously concerned with domestic life rather than with foreign contacts, 

This difference will best appear by comparing Mr. Morison’s treatment 
of an incident with the same incident’s handling by Professor Muzzey. Take 
Jackson’s brush with the Seminoles in 1818 and his summary vengeance on 
two white advisers to the red rebels. Mr. Morison gives us this (Vol. I, 


pp. 340-341): 


A court martial was quickly constituted at St. Marks, Arbuthnot placed on 
trial for espionage and inciting the Indians against the United States, Ambrister 
for actively leading them in war. Arbuthnot put up a stout defense, Ambrister 
threw himself on the mercy of the court. Both were found guilty and sentenced 
to death. The verdict was reconsidered in the case of Ambrister, whose youthful 
recklessness appealed to the court; but General Jackson sternly set it aside. How 
could he spare these “unprincipled villains” as he deemed them, “wretches who 
by false promises delude and excite an Indian tribe to all the horrid deeds of 
savage war?” Within a few hours Ambrister went before a firing squad, and 
Arbuthnot, protesting with the dignity of seventy years that his country would 
avenge him, was hanged from the topsail yard of the Chance. 


Professor Muzzey, not deeply concerned with the repercussion in Downing 
Street of an American General’s passing defiance, writes (Vol. 1, pp. 


301-302): 


He [Jackson] seized two British subjects, Ambrister and Arbuthnot, tried them 
by court-martial, shot one and hanged the other at the yardarm of his own trading- 


schooner. 
Or again, that nation-wide (but wholly domestic) excitement because of 
means used to break up the Pullman strike in 1894: 


A new and potent weapon, the injunction, was legalized for use against the 
strikers. (“Oxford History,” Vol. II, p. 402.) 

But a more serious incident of the strike of 1894 was the controversy which 
it raised (and which has never been settled to the satisfaction of the American 
people) as to the constitutionality and justice of “government by injunction.” For 
a judge to define and forbid an illegal act and to punish with fine or imprison- 
ment for contempt of court a man who commits that act, seems to the opponent 
of the injunction a denial of the fundamental right of the American citizen to 
be held for crime only on a regular indictment, to be tried by a jury of his peers, 
and to be sentenced by the judge only if pronounced guilty. By the injunction pro- 
cedure the judge both brings the accusation and pronounces the sentence. Io 
answer to the critics of “judge-made law,” the advocates of the injunction main- 
tain that in cases where grave danger to property would result from an act, 
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it is both wise and just to prevent the act by legal action. Better to lock the stable 
door before the horse is stolen. It is at bottom a question between strict legality 
and high expediency, and such questions are settled morally only before the tribunal 
of conscience. Meanwhile the highest tribunal of the land has pronounced in favor 
of the injunction, The Supreme Court, by an unanimous decision of May 27, 1895, 
upheld the sentence of six months’ imprisonment imposed upon Debs by Judge 
Woods the previous December, and the president of the American Railway Union 
served his term in jail. (“American Adventure,” Vol. II, pp. 262-263.) 


Pictures taken from an airplane have taught us how very different a scene 
may appear which we have viewed only from the ground. Especially is this 
true for a panorama embracing every diverse element of landscape: hill and 
valley, mountain and gorge, forest and plain, tillage and pasture land. So 
it is with the panorama of history. For the history of a nation, even a 
young nation such as our own, contains so much detail—here such floods 
of sunshine fading out there into half-shadows and darkness, there massed 
figures hiding the clash of individuals—that to get a comprehensive view of 
setting and action we must look, now from below, now from the air, now 
close up, now from a relatively significant distance. Precisely because of 
this divergent viewpoint, the “Oxford History” and the “American Adven- 
ture,” if read in conjunction, will give the adult student, seeking to sharpen 
blurred school-day memories, a sufficiently balanced idea of his country’s past. 

An after-business reading of the fatigued adult is made comparatively easy 
by the style in which our fairly complicated history is presented. Through- 
out the authors give us very vivid workmanship though Mr. Morison excels 
in this quality. Could a sober fact, for instance, be more neatly presented 
than in this word-picture (Vol. I, pp. 310-311) ? 


These five Americans [the American negotiators at Ghent in 1814] of diverse 
origin and temperament, after living together in stuffy lodgings for several months, 
had got upon each other’s nerves. John Quincy Adams, a peculiarly irritating and 
self-righteous puritan, would rise at five on a winter’s morning to indite docu- 
ments, when Henry Clay’s card party was breaking up in the next room. Bayard, 
whom Adams called “the Chevalier,” had a feeling that some of his colleagues 
were not quite gentlemen; and Jonathan Russell was a persistent trouble-maker. 


Here is a description which makes clear the reason for agrarian revolt in 
the ’seventies and ’eighties of the last century (Vol. II, p. 86): 


His [the farmer’s] isolation was not yet relieved by the telephone which put 
him in touch with his distant neighbor; or the rural delivery of mail, which brought 
the news of the world to his door; or the Ford car, which carried him in an hour 
or two to the county seat with its general store, its theatre, its library, and its 
railroad station; or the radio which brought the voices of noted singers, preachers, 
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and lecturers to his own parlor. From seed-time to harvest, from dawn to dark, 
he toiled in the field in the ever-recurring struggle against flood and drought, 
devastating storm and withering sun, blight, scale, pest, and all the manifold 
enemies of nature, to bring his crops to fruition and his stock to fertility. And 
through the frost-bound winters he and his strong sons did the heavier chores 
about the farm, while the wife and daughters continued, in season and out, to 
weave their Penelope’s web of cooking, mending, cleaning, sewing, and washing. 
What leisure there was was even more monotonous than the toil. 


A clever linking of two widely-separated movements with judgments thereon 
in a phrase is this (“Oxford History,” Vol. II, pp. 128-129) : 


“Anything more low [than Know-Nothingism], obscene, feculent,” wrote Rufus 
Choate, “the manifold heavings of history have not cast up.” Mr. Choate did not 
live to see the Ku Klux Klan. 


And it is doubtful if dramatic incidents have been put more dramatically 
than in this picture of Lincoln’s death (“Oxford History,” Vol. II, pp. 
322-323) : 


The President had been carried across that street from Ford’s theatre to a 
lodging-house, and laid on a bed in a narrow back room. He never recovered 
consciousness. “The giant sufferer,” writes Welles, “lay extended diagonally across 
the bed, which was not long enough for him. . . . His slow, full respiration lifted 
the clothes with each breath he took. His features were calm and striking.” The 
room and the house were uncomfortably crowded. It was a dark and gloomy 
night, and rain fell at dawn. Crowds remained in the street, looking in vain 
for hope from the watchers who came out for a breath of air. “About once an 
hour Mrs. Lincoln would repair to the bedside of her dying husband and with 
lamentations and tears remain till overcome by emotion.” A little before half- 
past seven the President’s breathing ceased entirely. Dr. Gurley, the Lincoln’s 
pastor, made a short prayer. Then silence, broken only by Stanton’s calm sentence: 


“Now he belongs to the ages.” 


Not so long ago the “American Adventure’s” author was assailed in some 
quarters on a charge which could only reasonably mean he had accepted a 
retainer from the British Exchequer. The very title of the “Oxford History” 
points to insidious British propaganda, though of course, this book, never 
intended for American classrooms will probably escape the accusation of 
poisoning the wells. A candid reading of the two works has not discovered 
any campaign to teach that the Revolution was a huge mistake or that the 
American nation will only reach its true orbit in the periphery of the British 
Empire. If here and there a phrase describing Anglo-American relations 
looks over-zealously impartial, the same may be said for other accounts of 
American relations foreign and domestic, where in default of British contact 
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no phobia will be aroused. The books are honestly American. Would even 
the most rabid Anglophobe have them otherwise? 

Differences in point of observation throughout these books are striking. As 
a rule. Mr. Morison looks at what is within from without and even where 
his coign of vantage is domestic, his close-ups have too much the flavor of a 
judge pronouncing judgment on hearsay evidence. Thus he is not so happy 
when reporting the primitive emotions of the Mississippi valley and the more 
distant plains, emotions which to the more settled inhabitant of New England 
must on occasions appear fearfully raw. On the other hand he is more kindly 
in his treatment of the South than Professor Muzzey whose view of that 
section oftentimes seems to involve a struggle with the inhibitions of a puritan 
conscience. Yet for that very reason, the “American Adventure” gives a 
more sympathetic and truer account of trans-Appalachia; notably the story 
of Western expansion and the war with Mexico. The advantages of an 
external view point appear best in Mr. Morison’s account of the real change 
from nation to empire that has come about in the United States since our 
war with Spain. The picture of American imperialism with its colonial 
dependencies in fact if not in form, its naval and economic stations, the 
effective if not theoretical suzerainty over such independencies even as Mex- 
ico is convincingly presented by the author of the “Oxford History.” 

Independence of judgment, a willingness on reasonable grounds to take 
issue with other interpreters of events is a quality’ which every author aiming 
at objective impartiality must be ready to exercise. Such courage of rational 
disagreement is one of the chief excellences of the “Oxford History” and 
“American Adventure.” Here is one ugly by-product of America in conflict, 
thus assessed and judged for the futile thing it often is: 


Personal liberty, freedom of speech, and of the press, were subject to a far 
more arbitrary control during the Civil War than during the Great War. Yet no 
one who has studied the administration of Lincoln, and lived through the second 
administration of Wilson, can doubt that pacifists, conscientious objectors, the out- 
spoken press, and critics of the government fared better under the one than under 
the other. The Espionage Act of 1917 administered by a Department of Justice 
with a corps of paid spies and volunteer informers, enforced by judges and juries 
often maddened with war propaganda, was much more drastic in its effect and 
unjust in its operation than the courts martial of 1861-5. Throughout the Civil 
War active disloyalty was effectively dealt with whenever it raised its head; but 
there was no censorship of the press [Mr. Morison speaks in the large; Burnside’s 
ruthless suppression of the Chicigo Times was censorship but it was quickly re- 
sented by a civilian populace and repudiated by the government], discussions of 
war aims and peace terms were seldom hindered; and hardly a Northern community 
lacked a few “unterrified Democrats” who maintained with impunity that Jeff 
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Davis was a better man than Abe Lincoln, that secession was legitimate, and the 
Union forever dissolved. Sentences of the courts martial were comparatively mild, 
and offenders were pardoned promptly with the coming of peace; whilst sentences 
of twenty years and over were not uncommon during the Great War, and in 
1925 there were still many political prisoners in jail. (“Oxford History,” Vol. 
II, pp. 257-8.) 

It is a difficult and delicate question how far the government should interfere 
with the freedom of speech and of the press in times of war. ... Professor W. E. 
Dodd in his enthusiastic defense of President Wilson points to a fact that he 
never proclaimed martial law, or suspended the writ of Habeas Corpus, or placed 
armed men at the election polls, or threw suspected men into prison without charges 
being preferred against them, or ordered any traitor before a firing squad, as did 
Abraham Lincoln, “the great political saint of the country.” This is all true 
but on the other hand, the exigencies of the Civil War were vastly different from 
the conditions of a war waged more than three thousand miles from our shores. 
Most of the criticism that was rebuked by the Wilson administration was any- 
thing but seditious in character, having for its purpose, in the words of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “to tell the truth and speed up the war.” Disregarding the grosser charges 
that the Committee of Public Information was merely a political agency disseminat- 
ing wilfully distorted news in order to cover up the inefficiency of the departments 
and build up the reputation and influence of President Wilson we may still have 
grave doubts whether there were beneficial results of the committee’s activities 
to any degree commensurate with the millions of dollars which it spent. (“American 
Adventure,” Vol. II, pp. 663-4.) 

While agreeing that a parallel study of these stimulating books will give 
the reader an excellent idea of United States history, many critics will likely 
refuse subscription to every detail of fact and inference contained therein. 
To mention only a few. In the “Oxford History” the Indian, particularly 
when he has Canadian relationships, is let off too easily; the palliation for 
Hull’s cowardice is plausible but not convincing; New England’s treasonable 
dealing with the enemy during the War of 1812 is inadequately presented ; 
Polk had other reasons for suppressing Taylor during the Mexican war be- 
sides mere jealousy of the General’s popularity; while it may be partially 
true to say of Roosevelt that “building on a broad paternal inheritance of 
wealth, culture, and public service, he was . . . the only American with 
the temperament and equipment to grapple with problems that were crying 
for solution,” the encomium is vitiated by the statement on a subsequent 
page that he “was never scrupulous as to methods if a great end was in view.” 
Mr. Morison is apt in stating that the anti-Catholic legislation of Mexico 
in 1925 “agitated the Roman Catholics of the United States.” There is 
possibly no better term than “agitate” for describing the feeble and in- 
consequential flutter of emotion among Catholics of the United States over 
the savage assaults on their co-religionists south of the Rio Grande, assaults 
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made possible only by the complacence of our administrators of the Mexican 
protectorate, official Washington. While fault may be found with the gener- 
ous space assigned the Civil War (168 pages of the second volume’s 475) 
this is by all odds the finest piece of workmanship of the “Oxford History.” 
It is doubtful if any other general history yet written gives a finer or fairer 
account of the great figures, the military campaigns, the blustering in- 
competence of politicians during those four years when brother fought against 
brother and a break in our Federal Union seemed effective. And perhaps 
for the first time since General Lee pronounced judgment, McClellan re- 
ceives sympathetic justice. 

Professor Muzzey appears to hold that Leisler seized power at New York 
in 1689 to prevent the province from being betrayed to the French by the 
Governors’ councillors. He is ungenerous, to say the least, in withholding 
from the French, credit for attacking the British at Yorktown rather than 
at New York. ‘The vindication which Garfield secured by elections sub- 
sequent to the discovery that on occasions his ethical sense was a bit blunted 
cannot commend itself to any but unscrupulous politicians, and, if Blaine 
is criticized for failure to be shocked at frauds in government circles like the 
Credit Mobilier and the Star Routes, what must be thought of public men 
who at a later day and in the face of peculation indefinitely more scandalous 
have shown as great or even profounder indifference. 

The restraints of classroom use perhaps explain why in his college text, out 
of which the “Adventure” has grown, Professor Muzzey is so mute over 
one of the most vital aspects of social history, the people’s religion. Yet 
there seems no valid reason, save the affected American touchiness over the 
mention of religion, why something should not be written in the “Adven- 
ture” about such American developments as Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Methodist and Baptist Evangelism of the Federal Capitol, Modernism versus 
Fundamentalism, and the politico-religious mouthings of such mountebank 
offsprings of ignorance as the Ku Klux Klan. For down its mention as 
we will, religion is one of the vital elements in our national life. All the 
greater pity, therefore, that Professor Muzzey suppresses one of the pungent 
facts of American development. 

In his obiter dicta on things Catholic, Professor Muzzey often beats a 
tomtom with the mob. To say that colonial intolerance of Catholics was 
political rather than dogmatic is as ridiculous as to assert that the Allies 
waged the late war solely in the interests of democracy. The author piles 
adjective on adjective in assailing the character of Huerta but has no invective 
for the savage Plutarco Calles, the twentieth-century Nero. Nativist laws in 
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some Mid-West States towards the end of the late eighties bore even more 
heavily on Lutheran than on Catholic schools. So a statement that these 
“bills [in Wisconsin and Illinois] hostile to the Catholics . . . explain 
why both of these strongly Republican states cast their vote for Cleveland 
in 1892” is in surprising error. Lutherans were dominantly Republican and 
how could the Catholics of that time and locality swing two Republican 
States into the Democratic column seeing that they habitually voted the 
straight Democratic ticket? Father Stephen appears as a propagandist in 
the “American Adventure” as he did in the original college text. If his 
individual efforts swung a few Catholic votes to Cleveland, the A. P. A. 
swung many more to Harrison and so the reason why historians have not 
noticed the religious factor in Harrison’s defeat is that it was so insignificant 
as, broadly speaking, not to exist. 

Despite these and other statements with which we cannot wholly agree, 
the “Oxford History” and the “American Adventure” present excellently 
the great American epic. No American who reads these books can fail 
to have a greater appreciation of his country or a greater respect for those 
who laid the foundation and raised the superstructure of our national edifice. 
By their writing, Mr. Morison and Professor Muzzey have contributed 
notably to strengthen that appreciation and that respect, both a prerequisite 


to intelligent citizenship. 
SAMUEL K. Wiztson, S. J. 


ASCETICISM 


STUDIES IN THE PsyCcHOLOGY OF THE Mystics. By Joseph Maréchal, S. J. 
Translated with an introductory foreword by Algar Thornold. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1927. $4.75. 


Joun Gerson. Reformer and Mystic. By James L. Connolly, M.A., 
S. T. B., Docteur en Sciences Historiques. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1928. $2.25. 


It was inevitable that the modern school of empirical psychology should, 
sooner or later, be compelled to consider the facts of mystic experience. The 
testimony of those who claim a peculiar and extraordinary contact with God 
is so abundant and proceeds from so many distinct sources, that it is impossible 
to ignore it as something of no concern to the student of the human mind. 
And the awakening interest in mystical literature, especially during the past 
twenty-five years has made it imperative for the psychologist, to whatever 
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school he may belong, to fit into his philosophical system these strange and 
unusual phenomena. 

The modern non-believing scientist, as he approaches this phase of religious 
life, is hampered, undoubtedly, by a double difficulty. He is examining psycho- 
logical data of which he has had no analogous experience of his own. He 
has only the word of the mystic for his facts. And while the mystic—the 
true mystic—is unquestionably a person of high character and often of ex- 
traordinary natural ability, in striving to communicate to others what he has 
felt take place in the depth of his soul, he has only the wholly inadequate 
instrument of human language at his disposal. And he protests from the 
beginning that it is wholly impossible to make clearly intelligible to the 
average mind the nature of the touch of God in mystic prayer. There re- 
mains, then, for the investigator the supreme difficulty, rather the impos- 
sibility, of getting down to the data in all their objective reality. This first 
difficulty is shared by all, who, without actual experience of their own, 
attempt an analysis and an explanation of the essential character of mysticism. 

In the second place, the agnostic psychologist is further hedged in by his 
almost complete lack of any secure metaphysical system. In fact, in most 
cases he professes to despise metaphysics as a relic of the Dark Ages and an 
enslaving influence on the mind borrowed from the unenlightened days of 
the Schools. As an empirical psychologist he pretends to an interest only 
in facts and the relations of facts. He has no admitted concern with any 
philosophy of ultimate reality, whether that reality be God or a spiritual 
soul. With such an inadequate philosophy, he closes to himself the only 
possible explanation that satisfies all the known facts of mystic prayer—God 
working immediately upon the soul. Yet he is likely to assume that his 
very lack of metaphysics is his greatest asset to make him a wholly unbiased 
investigator. In other words, it is his contention that one who accepts a 
Divine revelation or professes a conviction in the existence of God or of a 
spiritual soul renders his mental vision faulty and all his judgments suspect 
that touch on the soul and religion. This assumed superiority betrays a nar- 
rowness of mind and a spirit of mental arrogance that finds its parallel in the 
exclusiveness of every pretended aristocracy. Like all pretence it is blind 
to its own faults. For far from excluding all metaphysical preconceptions, 
the agnostic psychologist is constantly dragging them into his reasonings. 
In considering the facts of mystic prayer he takes for granted from the be- 
ginning that these new phenomena must be reducible, somehow or other, to 
normal and average psychology. He will not acknowledge his incompetence 
as a pure psychologist to deal with this strange experience. He will not 
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admit that perhaps he is face to face with data that justify and demand a 
science higher than his own. 

There are two characteristic explanations offered to desupernaturalize even 
the highest types of mysticism. Either of them makes God unnecessary. 
Either is willing to admit that there is a peculiar problem in mystic ex- 
perience—this it shares with all abnormal psychological conditions—but re- 
fuses to admit that it eludes all natural explanation. One explanation might 
be called the theory of delusion. The mystic is really self-deceived. His 
supposed contact with God, his inner, deeper, loving communion with his 
loving Maker, is a mental hallucination. Whether there is a God with whom 
there can be set up such an intimate communication or not is problematical. 
It is beside the question at issue. The state of ecstasy is a state of mental 
vacuum. It is brought about by pushing back all intellectual activity through 
a greater and greater simplification of thought until no thought content re- 
mains. The mystic is unconscious of the world about him because his mind 
is a blank. This nothingness of thought is his Absolute, his Divine Being. 
On his return to consciousness from such an experience or from such lack 
of experience, he projects into that period of suspension of thought certain 
preconceived ideas from his mental and religious background. ‘These are 
imagined to have been communications to this soul while it was occupied 
with—nothing. So with a state of suspension of thought and a highly re- 
ligious soul and a vivid imagination, we have the ingredients of mystic 
prayer and the explanation of all the Divine communications of mystic souls 
such as St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

Mysticism is not, then, an intensification of mental life. It is not a 
superior and extraordinary contact with the Divine. It is a degeneration 
of thought. It is to be classed with all the rest of the abnormalities of the 


human mind. 

The second theory calls into service the ultimate resort of the unexplainable. 
Mystic prayer is to be explained by the unconscious mind. Within the un- 
explored depths of this region lies the key to the strange phenomena of the 
supposed union of the mystic soul with God. Perhaps somewhere along the 
line of its lower depths this subliminal self does reach out to touch Ultimate 
Reality. But this is beyond the scope of the present question. It is due to 
the unusual operation of his larger and deeper self upon the less-favored 
and narrower conscious self that we have a sufficing, or at least a plausible, 
explanation of the loving flights of ecstatic union with God. There is a 
strange and most helpful experience that takes place, no doubt. But it is 
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not with God or with the Absolute or any personal reality outside his large 
self that the mystic soul is in contact. 

In these studies, Father Maréchal discusses the attitudes of the modern 
psychologist towards the facts of mysticism. ‘That he is splendidly equipped 
for such a discussion cannot be gainsaid by anyone who has followed his 
career and is familiar with his writings on philosophical subjects. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the methods, theories and bias of the modern 
scientific mind. He is in full sympathy with every advance of positive 
science. Moreover, his deep appreciation of the mentality of those who have 
claimed to be raised to a new manner of communion with God, gives him an 
understanding of their manner of expression far beyond what the pure scientist 
could hope to possess. 

He points out the utter inadequacy of pure psychology for a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of mystic prayer. In his critique of the various 
natural explanations offered, he shows where the investigator, determined 
at all hazards to bring these phenomena within the range of unaided nature, 
necessarily is led to overlook or ignore or whittle down many facts insisted 
upon by the mystics themselves. There is only one source from which con- 
clusions can be drawn and upon which theories may be built up. This is 
the testimony of those who have actually been engaged in this higher com- 
munication with God. We must accept their testimony in all its fulness or 
admit, from the beginning, that we have already committed ourselves to an 
opinion which refuses everything that does not fall within the limits of our 
own personal system of thought. 

The prayer of the true mystic is extraordinary. He lays claim to a most 
intimate and inspiring union with a Divine Being. Yet the true mystic has 
always presented characteristics which are quite distinctive from any patho- 
logical condition of the mind. He is not unbalanced in the ordinary affairs 
of life. As a rule he is a man of superior intellectual ability. And his 
prayer far from withdrawing him from a life of activity and usefulness is 
very frequently the source whence he derives a stimulated and well-directed 
energy. Taking his life as a whole, he is quite a different individual from 
the inert, melancholic sufferer from hysteria or from any other nervous 
disease. 

In the chapter on “Professor Leuba as a Psychologist of Mysticism” the 
critical powers of Father Maréchal are at their best. It is hard to believe 
that the Professor began his study of the writing of the mystics with any 
other purpose than to destroy what he looked upon as the last refuge of 
Theism. So he expresses himself in his conclusions, when, to his own satis- 
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faction, he has explained away the extraordinary and the supernatural in all 
mystical manifestations. He claims to have destroyed the last support of 
any belief in a personal God. As Father Maréchal shows, he is able to reach 
this conclusion only after mistreating his texts from mystic writings and 
juggling his data until they can be fitted in with his preconceived notions, 

Doctor Connolly presents us with the first lengthy study in English on 
John Gerson. The latter part of the fourteenth century, in all the phases 
of human activity and life, needed reform. The Church needed reform. It 
was suffering untold harm from the prolonged schism of the West. Clerical 
life and discipline were not at a high standard. The spiritual conditions 
of the laity were largely neglected. The people were not getting the high 
inspiration that their difficulties demanded and their souls really craved. The 
high purpose of the sacred ministry of preaching had been lost sight of by 
the majority of the preachers of the day. Form took the place of doctrine. 
The pulpit, like the teacher’s rostrum, was only another avenue of self- 
expression and a place to exhibit one’s ability in the art of preaching. 

The theological schools needed reform. Th teachings of St. Thomas 
and the older Scholastics had been discarded on the plea that they were out 
of date. The vagaries of Nominalism ruled in the place of solid philosophy 
and theology. The whole training of the student had degenerated into end- 
less discussions on petty questions, where deep thought gave way to dialectic 
cleverness. ‘The souls of men were dried up by an exaggerated emphasis 
put upon pure intellectualism. 

The social and political conditions needed reform. It was an age of 
“calamity, of unrest, of uncertainty.” The ambitions of kings and princes 
led to almost continued strife and bloodshed. The people were crushed with 
unjust exactions. Huge numbers of the population were swept away with 
recurring famine and pestilence. 

Into such a world was John Gerson born on the thirteenth of December 
in the year 1363. His family name was not Gerson but Charlier. Gerson 
was the name of the town in which his family lived. Among such distressing 
political and religious conditions did he develop and rise to be the out- 
standing ecclesiastical figure of his day. He understood well the difficult 
problems that harassed Church and State. He had been born among the 
poor. As a student for many years in the University of Paris he saw the 
state of the schools and the clergy. As professor, and later as chancellor 
of this the foremost university of its times, he came in contact with all the 
leading men of the country. He understood the absolute need of reform in 
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every avenue of human life. And nothing daunted by the hugeness of the 
task, he set out to do what he could to apply fitting remedies. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, he had the spirit of the true reformer. 
He did not minimize the evil. He did not blind himself to what distress 
had been brought into the Church and into the State by human failure and 
weakness. But he understood that it was not through revolution, either civil 
or religious, that a lasting restoration was to take place. His method of 
reform was based on the principle that spiritual life was to be renewed and 
invigorated not by destroying but by utilizing the powers that still remained 
within the Church. And his first advice to all who were crying against the 
evils of the day was to begin with a thorough reform of self. 

His great instrument of reform was mysticism. He understood this in 
a broad sense as the insistence in religious teachings upon the affective side 
of the relation of the soul to God. He aimed at rousing up the supernatural 
affections of men, and through such affections to stimulate souls to a more 
complete service of God. He lectured on mystical theology to his students 
at the University. He preached it in popular instructions to the people. He 
wrote and distributed many treatises on the subject. His best known and 
most widely used mystical work was entitled the “Mountain of Contempla- 
tion.” It is a practical book and was supposed to serve as a secure guide 
for the soul embarking on the ways of the loving thought and service of God. 
In this work Gerson was not interested in discussing any of the problems of 
mysticism, but throughout his other writings, here and there, he touches on 
practically all the chief points of mystic prayer. 

Gerson lived as he taught and preached. He died as an exile because 
of his uncompromising resistance to the methods of a powerful prince of his 
day. He left behind him a high reputation for sanctity. Unfortunately 
for his subsequent reputation he was a victim of his times. The distressing 
schism which divided the Western Church, was the occasion of many un- 
stable theories regarding the hierarchical constitution of the Church. Many 
opinions proposed at the time, in all sincerity and in a full spirit of orthodoxy, 
as a basis of settlement for the vexed question of jurisdiction, were afterwards 
listed among the condemned propositions of the Church. Gerson’s teaching 
on the relation of the Holy See to the Church at large fell among these. 
The Gallicans of later days hailed him as one of their most honored pro- 
genitors. Naturally they were eager to fasten themselves to a man of such 
authority. This shadow on the name of a truly great and holy man prevented 
the official recognition of his work and sacrifices in the interest of true reform. 

Doctor Connolly has given us a scholarly and painstaking study. His 
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personal enthusiasm and admiration for Gerson adds not a little to the value 
of the book. While a more summary treatment of his matter would make 
the work more attractive to the general reader, no doubt the desire to make 
the study as thorough as possible demanded the wealth of detail that he 
has given to us. 

Francis E. Keenan; S. J. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE STATESMAN’s Book oF JOHN OF SALISBURY. Being the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Books, and Selections from the Seventh and Eighth 
Books, of the Poticraticus. Translated into English with an Intro- 
duction by John Dickinson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. $5.00. 


To the student interested in the political theories of the Middle Ages 
this work should exercise a peculiar appeal, for, as Kingsford has said, it 
presents “the best and fullest exposition of the theory of Kingship which 
was commonly held previous to the introduction of the Aristotelian influ- 
ence.” What that theory was in all its ramifications we must leave to 
the reader to discover; here we are necessarily limited to a reference to 
the more striking features of John’s treatise, and to a criticism of severa! 
conclusions which a misconception of the Christian tradition has led Pro- 
fessor Dickinson to make in an otherwise erudite introduction. 

That the law is supreme is the continually reiterated assertion of John. 
Upon this belief rests the widespread medieval distinction between a tyrant 
and a prince: “A tyrant is one who oppresses the people by rulership based 
upon force, while he who rules in accordance with the laws is a prince.” 
The true conception of medieval governance may be derived from the 
simple statement of the true prince: “I will not rule over you, but God 
shall rule over you.” The prince reigns but does not rule. His primary 
function is administration of the law which is the embodiment of justice 
and reason; and unless he himself is obedient to the law he can make no 
legitimate claim to authority. As the idea of the supremacy of the law 
had by this time assumed the aspects of a truism, the real significance of 
this insistence by John may be realized when we recall that at the time 
he wrote the selfish individualism of Henry II was being unsuccessfully 
opposed by the equity of Becket, of which equity, John tells us, “the inter- 
preter is the law, to which the will and intention of equity and justice 
are known”; and that for the securing of this supremacy through the 
means of a truly representative parliament De Montfort waged his memor- 
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able battle during the latter half of the succeeding century. The law which 
John had in mind was “the higher law,” the law of reason and of Revela- 
tion, not legislatively enacted law—for it was some time before the ideas of 
legislation, together with any thing like clearly defined notions of the 
“state” and the “nation,’”’ as we now understand them, came to be grasped. 

It is through his inability to cognize correctly the true significance of the 
“higher law” that Professor Dickinson makes his most grievous error. Read- 
ing into the medieval mind Justice Holmes’ description of the higher law 
as a mere “brooding omnipresence in the sky,” our translator concludes, 
subsequently, that “the doctrine of the higher law carried with it an in- 
evitable implication of what today would be called philosophic anarchism.” 
De Savigny, the famous historical jurist, erred no more egregiously when, 
in attacking the jus naturale as an unreal figment and empty abstraction, 
he failed to distinguish between the subjective morality of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers and the morality and law of the Christians which have 
their ultimate objective source in the eternal law of a personal God. 

What, in all probability, tends to confuse Professor Dickinson is his as- 
sumption of the similarity between Stoic and Christian thought. This 
belief, which leads him to a number of objectionable conclusions, he be- 
trays in one instance by speaking of ‘“‘a combined current of Christian and 
Stoic thought which religious tradition was to carry forward from the 
days of the Apostles to the days of Godwin and Shelley.” However, despite 
a superficial similarity in terminology the two systems are radically op- 
posed, especially in the field of political philosophy. St. Augustine and the 
Fathers assimilated much of the writings of the pagans, but to these writ- 
ings they gave a distinct Christian interpretation. So St. Ambrose in his 
“De QOfficiis” borrowed extensively from Cicero’s phraseology but departed 
essentially from his inferences. A more pertinent example is had in John 
of Salisbury himself who, in Book V, Chapter 9 of the ‘‘Policraticus,” 
quotes from Cicero’s “De Officiis” concerning the art of right living, but 
for his interpretation and application calls attention to the observation of 
Job that “the fear of the Lord is wisdom, and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding.” 

To view aright the true significance of the Christian contribution to 
Western political thought the same distinction must be made regarding 
the term jus naturale. The jus naturale of the Romans was an instinct 
common to men and beasts. ‘The implicit distinction which the Fathers 
and early writers of the Church made in respect to this definition in their 
attacks upon Roman ideas of justice and liberty finds express declaration 
in Isidore of Seville when he describes the natural law as being “common 
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to all peoples in that it is had by an instinct of nature, not by any human 
agreement.” Though ascertained by an instinct of nature the Christian 
mind perceived the content of the Natural Law to be something more than 
an instinct. It was something more than an idealistic concept of no prac- 
tical importance; it was a true law known to men through their intellectual 
and moral faculties. For the practical influence of this Christian concept 
as distinguished from the Roman we refer the reader to De Coulanges’ 
admirable treatise on ‘““The Ancient City,” (pages 527 and 528) where 
the author reveals the independence gained by the positive law, and the 
opportunities that opened out for its unrestrained development, and where 
he also refutes among other things the somewhat prevalent opinion which 
finds expression in the following words of Bryce: “The Bible in Christen- 
dom . . . supplied all the philosophical basis and all such indications of 
the Divine will as were needed to give law a moral character.” It is 
fitting that we remember here that toward the end of the Middle Ages 
the later Augustinians confused this truer concept with that of the civil- 
law tradition; and to this fact, no doubt, may be attributed much of the 
difficulty the modern student finds in correctly ascertaining the earlier 
medieval idea. 

Singularly striking is the manner in which John in this work prescinds 
from contemporary forms of government. The age “was one of conscious 
feudalism,” and yet in only three instances is reference made to its peculiar 
relationships; the conflicts between Hadrian IV and Frederick Barbarossa, 
and between Thomas a Becket and Henry II are entirely ignored. The 
explanation may be, as Dickinson suggests, that “John represents the stand 
point and theory not of purely secular politics but of the Church”; it may 
be, as Poole believes, that John is striving “to attain what appears to him 
to be the eternal principles of civil right’; but whatever the explanation, 
the “Policraticus” affords ample evidence in contradiction of the assump- 
tion that the medieval mind was “never conscious” of lofty sentiments “of 
abstract human rights” but was addicted rather to commenting upon ex- 
isting institutions. 

In a day given to frequent exaggerations about the freedom of the 
press and of speech, it might be well if our publicists could learn from 
John of Salisbury something of the true character of this constitutionally 
guaranteed privilege. One of the most arresting passages in the “Poli- 
craticus” is dedicated to the correct exposition of its rightful claims. Ut- 
terances which are designed to serve the public advantage, criticisms of 
what should rightly be amended, have always been permitted to a free 


man to express, for 
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there is a rule of law which permits the free expression of the truth. But 
when under the pretext of liberty rashness unleashes the violence of its spirit, 
it properly incurs reproach, although, as a thing more pleasing in the ears of 
the vulgar than convincing to the mind of the wise man, it often finds in the in- 
dulgence of others the safety which it does not owe to its own prudence. 


That this is a correct statement of our American doctrine seems the in- 
evitable conclusion to be drawn from the words of Ch. J. Parker in an 


early Massachusetts case: 


. . . liberty of the press is essential to the security of freedom in a state; it 
ought not therefore be restrained in this Commonwealth! The liberty of the 
press, not its licentiousness: this is the construction which a just regard .. . to 
the wisdom of those who founded it, requires. . . . Besides it is well understood 
. . that it was intended to prevent all such previous restraints upom publications 
as had been practiced . . . in early times here, to stifid the efforts of patriots to- 
wards enlightening their fellow-subjects upon their rights and the duties of rulers. 


Joun A. McGany, A. B. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


UnpoPpuLaR Essays IN THE PHILosopHY oF History. By Moorhouse 


F. X. Millar, S. J., Professor of Historical Research and of Constitutional 
Law, Fordham University. With a foreword by Rev. John A. Ryan, 


D. D. New York: Fordham University Press, 1928. $2.50. 


“Unpopular Essays” consists of a short score of papers on a variety of 
topics, written in response to varying needs, and published at different times 
during the last dozen years, mainly in America and the Catholic World. 
For two reasons Father Millar was well inspired in giving them a permanent 
place in a single volume: firstly, because there is a single theme running 
through them all, and secondly, because of none of them is the purpose and 
value ephemeral. 

But why “Unpopular?” Rather, they are unpopularized. Admittedly, 
as Father Ryan hints in the foreword, there may be difficulties in these 
“Essays” for a reader averse from careful analysis and accurate thinking. But 
then, as Father Millar admits: “The dominant note is an appeal from the 
Zeitgeist to common sense”; by which he means from the prejudices of a cer- 
tain coterie of un-American professors to the average man whose “human 
nature, being fundamentally sound, and better than any false, systematic 
view of things . . . is a fair norm for judging.” That being so, Father 
Millar’s thesis must cease to be unpopular once it is, as it should be, popular- 
ized. 
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These are essays in the philosophy of history. There is both an arithmetic 
and an algebra of events, and the true historian is not only a bookkeeper but 
an algebrist of the past. He does not merely debit and credit our civilization 
by an arithmetical process of adding and subtracting facts. He is ever in 
search of a formula, for the idea of which, in the language of mathematics, a 
whole series of events is the function. A philosopher of history is one who 
can evaluate this unknown X; who can, to change the metaphor, reveal the 
radical idea of our institutions and our system of thinking; who can define 
the principle of life whereby our institutions live and move and have their 
being. 

This is the starting-point of Father Millar. His argument is, I think, 
something like this: A civilization is, in first analysis, a set of institutions, 
such as churches and senates, lawcourts and libraries; and, secondly, a system 
of ideas about such things as life and death, liberty and law, success and 
happiness. The institutions, in so far as they are natural, grow out of the 
ideas, and live by them. So long as the institutions body forth the original 
ideas, so long will a civilization be alive and trne to itself. If, however, the 
radical ideas are surreptitiously eliminated, and new ones substituted under 
the old names, then that civilization is threatened with a Mezentian death, 
like the king in Virgil, who was lashed to a corpse and left to perish. 

Father Millar argues, and argues very well, that our American institutions, 
as they were conceived by the Fathers and orginally defined, grew out of the 
roots of Christian and medieval ideas. ‘They found in these ideas the source 
of their strength and the promise of their growth. Unfortunately for the 
American people, there are enemies who are sowing cockle, men whose own 
ideas are unmedieval, un-Christian and un-American, who are trying to 
devitalize our institutions, and then to galvanize them with the principles of 
pagan Rome and the Protestant Reformation. 

Take an example. True American liberty means the liberty of the in- 
dividual as a man, as a person, with a human nature which is, antecedently 
to all states and institutions, the subject of rights and responsibilities. The 
fabric of our American order is woven from a pattern that is a pre-Reforma- 
tion product. But today we are threatened by the artificial injection into this 
order of the idea that our liberty is nothing but so much force doled out to 
us by a benign and omnipotent state, to guard us from the violence of other 
men’s force. The moment this monster state rescinds the gift of force, we 
cease to be free. We become mere slaves without the right to complain, and 
with no consolation save in a Stoic calm and a pagan faith in inevitable fate. 
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So with law. Our fathers, like the Scholastics and all sensible Christians, 
regarded a law as a dictate of reason, not as the velleity of an overmastering 
mob. So long as the order of society reposed on the idea of the supremacy of 
reason over will, as happened in the Middle Ages, civilization was safe. 
Luther, in denying that supremacy, paved the way for tyranny. Our Fathers 
emancipated themselves from the post-Reformation European unreasonable- 
ness; but unless we are vigilant, our Kantian professors will persuade our 
people that a law is a law even when unreasonable and unjust. 

Father Millar’s method is negative, but his purpose is positive and con- 
structive. Thus in “Non-Catholic Historians and the Middle Ages,” and 
again in “Professional Bias and the Middle Ages,” he deplores the perpetua- 
tion of a vicious interpretation of our civilization by men who, by accepting the 
Protestant tradition in history and the Kantian dualism in ethical philosophy, 
have lost the sense of continuity in dealing with civilization. In “Human 
Nature and Civilization,” and in “The Break in Christian Civilization,” 
Luther, Machiavelli and Bacon are indicted on the charge of assaulting the 
dignity of human nature. The argument is that civilization is sane when it 
supposes the goodness, and is seeking the perfection, of human nature; and it 
is sick when it disparages the role of reason in religion, politics and philosophy. 

“The Medieval Achievement” was the vital and valuable assimilation by a 


Christian society of all that was best in the Roman solidarity of men, and the 
Greek harmony in the things of the soul. Father Millar says: 


We take it that a civilization will be great and vigorously progressive in proportion 
to its power of assimilating or rejecting, through the force of underlying dynamic 
principles, fully in accord with human nature, all those heterogeneous elements that 
zre brought into it from without or have grown up in its midst. 


“The Justification of Luther by History Alone” seems to Father Millar as 
difficult as the justification of the Christian by faith alone. Reform was ur- 
gently, but not imperatively, needed, while Luther’s sacrifice of freedom and 
his attack on reason have been all but fatal to civilization. “Carlyle and 
the Nineteenth Century” shows us a prophet who in his vigorous appeal to 
“fact and nature” impugned the ethical hollowness of the nineteenth century, 
even while the thinness of his Protestant Christianity could not withstand 
the assaults of his century on supernatural religion. 

“Scholastic Philosophy and Modern Liberty” is perhaps the plainest state- 
ment of Father Millar’s central contention. The argument is that our own 
Revolution grew out of the Whig political philosophy of 1688, and that this 
philosophy, in turn, was inspired by writers and thinkers who sought an 
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intelligible justification of their own position in the writings of Bellarmine, 
Suarez and others who continued the sound medieval tradition. “The depos- 
ing power and the placing of the power in the people,” was, as Leslie brutally 
reminded his enemies, but the “spittle of the Jesuits which our Whigs and 
Dissenters have picked up.” Father Millar reminds us: 


Men were driven to seek in the works of Scholastic philosophers and theolgians and 
medieval writers for those well-grounded reasons which could alone enable them to 
rescue that old natural and Christian order of things which Protestantism was rapidly 
destroying. ... Hence it is easy to account for the striking similarity that exists between 
the more fundamental ideas of Jefferson and those who drew up our Constitution and 
the Scholastic doctrine on government as expounded especially in the works of Suarez. 


Hence we shall know how to appraise the curious identification of “America 
and Protestantism.” ‘The Two Traditions of Liberty” are respectively the 
Christian, medieval and essentially American idea; and the Pagan, Reforma- 
tion and Kantian-American conception which subordinates human nature to 
the unreasoning will of the omnipotent state. ‘Failing to make the distinc- 
tion between the two traditions, we have been endeavoring to support our 
own legitimate inheritance, together with the institutions in which it is em- 
bodied, in a wholly alien body of principles.” In that single sentence, unless 
I am much mistaken, is expressed the whole thesis of Father Millar’s book. 

“Does the Majority Rule?” Yes, say the Stoics and our pseudo-Americans. 
No, says the Christian. The majority merely decides what is the reasonable 
thing to do. If it ceases to be reasonable, it ceases to have the right to rule. 
“Are American and English Liberty” the same? Yes and no. Yes, if you 
mean “the ancient liberties of England.” No, if you mean that post-Refor- 
mation substitute for liberty which, as David Jayne Hill points out, is not 
“a natural, inherent, personal attribute.” 

“The Great Evasion of History” is the denial or ignorance of the reality 
of the natural law! 


Without a proper understanding of this, not only will the Middle Ages ever remain 
a mystery to the “modern,” but we in America will continue to overlook the fact that 
our great nation is founded on principles that are older and more nearly Christian 
than those embodied in the constitution of any other country since the days of the 
Kenaissance and the Reformation. 


In the three remarkable essays: “American Principles and the Medieval 
Tradition,” “The Origins of Absolutism,” and “Modern Thought and Schol- 
astic Philosophy,” Father Millar advances the application of his thesis from 
domestic institutions to international law and foreign relations. He has 
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very little difficulty in showing from the admissions of Protestants and 

Kantians what principles were responsible for the catastrophe of the World 

War, and for what reasons the rest of the world was “intellectually unpre- 

pared to down by reason what it instinctively resisted by force of arms.” 
One paragraph of Father Millar I shall presume to quote in full: 


There is a philosophy, however, that contrasts with all this almost as sharply as 
does the light of day with the darkness of night. It is not modern, to be sure, in the 
present acceptation of the term. Yet, though antedating the establishment of parlia- 
ment and the beginnings of international law, it has so kept in touch with what was 
sound: in more modern development, as to be still ahead of our own times in many 
of its principles, some of which bear directly on the international problem before us. 
Ever on the side of real democracy it incurred the suspicion of the despotic govern- 
ments of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; yet of all philosophical 
systems it alone has contributed not only most, but almost exclusively, to the clear 
definition of the all-too-widely neglected requirements of international ethics. This 
is the philosophy of Scholasticism. 


The book is excellently printed and elegantly bound, and would have been 

a great credit to the Fordham Press were not the fingers of one hand in- 

sufficient to count the little blemishes that proofreading has suffered to remain. 
GERALD GrovELAND WALSH; S. J. 


SCIENCE 


CREATION BY EvoLuTion. Edited by Frances Mason. A Consensus of 
Present-Day Knowledge. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. $5.00. 


This book of three hundred and ninety-two pages is dedicated “to those 
who seek evidence of Nature’s Universal Method of Creation, and to those 
who find the story of inexhaustible interest.” It presents itself on the title- 
page as “a consensus of present-day knowledge by leading authorities, in non- 
technical language that all may understand.” A two-page foreword by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, a two-page introduction by Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, 
and twenty-four essays make up a symposium which stands out as the most 
important discussion of Evolution of the present year. A similar book of 
seventeen chapters appeared a short time ago from the Chicago University 
Press, under the editorship of Professor H. H. Newman, with the title: 
The Nature of the World and of Man (pp. xxv and 566), and was re- 
viewed for THouGHT by Professor R. A. Muttkowski, Ph.D., in the 
March number for 1928. In it only twelve chapters were devoted to living 
things, whereas every chapter of the book under consideration deals with 
organic evolution from some standpoint or other. 
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Frances Mason, in her editorial preface, tells us that no attempt will be 
made to explain the origin of life, or to determine the causes that underlie 
the changes of living things; we shall simply have the judgment of leading 
scientists as to how living things come about, as to Nature’s way of creation 
in other words. And this, she thinks, will widen and exalt our outlook on 
life and our religious faith, by leading to a more general understanding of 
Nature and Nature’s way. 

At once we note the capital letters! We think of Sir Arthur Keith’s 
“weaverless loom,” which spins the web of life:' “Who then is in charge 
of the loom? who is the weaver?” asks Sir Arthur. “As far as the biologist 
can perceive,” he replies, “the loom works automatically; the threads spin 
themselves. The honest biologist cannot accept a dual theory of the living 
body, be it that of man or of any other animal. For him spirit and body 
are one and indissoluble.” “Nature” in capitals generally implies Monism 
of this sort, and stands for the world-energy of the old Stoic philosophy. 
Instances are found everywhere throughout the present volume. 

In the Foreword, Professor Osborn insists that evolution is not a mere 
unfolding of something that already exists in the germ; it means the emergence 
of new characteristics, new powers, for which there is no evident promise 
or predictability in the germ itself. He therefore rejects the word “trans- 
formism” when applied to organic types. In physics and chemistry there 
is no real “emergence” or “creative evolution” because all the forces involved 
are of the same class or kind; whereas in living things a new kind of force 
confronts us, different from the forces of inanimate nature. The point 
seems to be well taken. 

In the Introduction, Professor Sherrington gives us the upshot of the book 
in the following words: “The creation of man is shown to have been the 
result, in some respects the most striking result, of certain laws that hold 
throughout the animal and plant worlds. Man is seen to have had his 
origin in a pre-human and sub-human animal stock. .”’ Now, while we 
absolve Sir Charles from all suspicion of subterfuge, his statement is not 
borne out by the fact; nothing of the sort is shown in this book. The ques- 
tion of God’s possible intervention is one of objectivity; did it, or did it 
not occur? Can man’s intellectual and volitional attributes be ranged with 
animal attributes, and derived from them, or not? Is there not here “a 
new order of nature that we come face to face with,” as Osborn would say, 
and which might demand with imperative urgency a passing touch from the 
Weaver upon the loom? ‘These questions cannot be decided merely by show- 











1F. P. LeBuffe, S.J., “What Did Prof. Bragg Really Say?” America, Sept. 29, 1928. 
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ing that all animals are arrangeable in one great ascending sequence, and 
that man has certain analogous attributes which if taken by themselves, 
would fit him too into the sequence. 

Perhaps the best way to deal with this book is to summarize briefly the 
views of the various authors who take part in the symposium, and indicate 
their lines of argument. We number the chapters, though they are not 
numbered in the text. 

1.) “Evolution—Its Meaning’”—David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford 
University. By Evolution is meant the orderly process of change through 
natural causes: whatever happens in nature is “natural”; in science “super- 
natural” has no meaning. This is the only working hypothesis possible ; it be- 
comes a part of science when every rival hypothesis has ceased to work. 
The origin of life? Nothing is known, and speculation is futile, pos- 
sibly mischievous. Life is protoplasmic organization; what this is, we do 
not know. He insists (p. 5) that “conclusions based on analogies are 
not a part of science,” which is a remarkable statement in view of the fact 
that the arguments for evolution are based chiefly on homology and similarity. 

2.) “Why We Must Be Evolutionists’—J. Arthur Thomson, Aberdeen 
University. All animals and plants descend from simpler ancestors, 
and so on back and back till we come to the first living creatures “whose 
origin is in the mist.” We cannot prove this rigorously; why then accept 
it without hesitation? Because “it is the master-key that opens all locks 
into which we can fit it, and we know of no fact contradictory to it. What 
makes the idea convincing is its satisfactoriness in interpretation.” ‘The facts 
of geology, biology, geographic distribution, embryology, variability, etc., 
form a cumulative argument, all the facts pointing in the same direction. 
Man of course is included in the natural series of evolved beings. 

3.) “Can We See Evolution Occurring ?”—H. S. Jennings, Johns Hopkins 
University. He gives his reasons for thinking so, arguing from the new strains 
or stocks of the shell-amoeba Difflugia, and the fruit-fly Drosophila, which 
remain permanently distinct and breed true. We may note that Father 
Wasmann, §S.J., some years ago announced the very recent origin of new 
species of Dinarda, one of the guest-beetles among ants. 

4.) “Vestigial Organs”—George H. Parker, Harvard University. Of 
analogous organs in man and animals, which function in animals but not in 
man, he says (p. 46): ‘To those who believe in special creation, the 
presence of vestigial organs has proved a stumbling-block—an insuperable 
obstacle to the acceptance of this view ... From an_ evolutionist’s 
standpoint on the other hand, vestigial organs are precisely what would be 
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expected.” He considers this (p. 48) to be “as indisputable proof as can 
reasonably be expressed.” 

5.) “Evolution Shown by Individual Development”—E. W. McBride, 
Imperial College, London. If the various species of the cat family are all 
sprung from a primitive species of cat, and so for the dog family similarily; 
and if the primitive cat and dog are distant cousins descended from some more 
primitive carnivore, then since the human body and that of the ape resemble 
one another as do the bodies of cats and dogs, it must follow that apes and 
men have gradually developed out of one and the same ancestral species. All 
evidence for this must of course be indirect and circumstantial. He considers 
only embryology, and gives many curious instances of “recapitulation,” in 
which the embryo animal lives through phases reminiscent of its ancestral 
stages. At best, this argument is disputable and weak; there seems to be 
no reason why individual development should continue to repeat its discarded 
phases. 

6.) “Evolution and Embryology” — Edwin Grant Conklin, Prince- 
ton University. After giving a very fair account of the strong and weak 
sides of the “recapitulation” argument, for individuals and for groups, he 
goes out of the way to bring in his personal religious views. On p. 77 we read: 


“It pleases many persons to believe that the first man sprang into existence 
fully formed and perfectly endowed—by an act of supernatural creation. But 
such a belief cannot be held by enlightened persons who have really studied and 
appreciated the evidences of man’s evolution. Such persons know well that every 
human being bears in his body the marks of his animal origin, and that the human 
embryo shows that man’s ancestors were once water-breathers, and later hairy 
quadrupeds before they became men.” 


7.) “Geographic Distribution of Animals’—W. B. Scott, Princeton Uni- 
versity. The hypothesis of special creation cannot explain the facts, he says. 
Referring especially to camels and llamas (p. 83), their relationship 
under special creation is not real, but purely ideal; and the fossil camels, 
with their intermediate attributes represent successive, disconnected acts of 
special creation, which seems incredible. “It must appear to an unprejudiced 
mind that the evolutionary theory offers by far the most probable explana- 
tion” (p. 100). 

8.) “The Record of the Rocks”—Francis A. Bather, British Museum, 
Geology. Laws of sequence derived from the study of fossils have enabled 
us in many cases to predict new forms, till then unfound, thus extend- 
ing the series forward or backward. Since this is the acid test for any theory, 
“palaeontologists are bound in honesty to accept evolution; but equally 
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in honesty they must confess that they do not yet know all its laws or all its 
causes” (p. 110). 

9.) “The Nature of Species’—John Walter Gregory, Glasgow University. 
Are all the different kinds of animals and of plants fixed and unchangeable, 
or not? No verdict can be drawn from the various strains or breeds of 
sheep, dogs, or plants, since these are unstable, impermanent forms; on the 
other hand, there is no general agreement as to characters that constitute 
specific rank. On account of the historical connotations of the word “species,” 
which tend to obscure the discussion, he suggests replacing it by some new 
word such as “circulus,” for example. The tendency today is to see no 
fundamental line of distinction between species and varieties. 

10.) “The Progression of Life on Earth”—Sir Arthur Woodward, Lin- 
naean Society. The series argument drawn from geology is again presented ; 
coming to apes and man (p. 133), he discusses intermediate forms (Pithe- 
canthropus, the “dawnman,” the Heidelberg man, etc.), and concludes 
(p. 136): “The succession of fragments of apes and men already found 
among fossils justifies the expectation that further discoveries will reveal a 
multitude of links between the lower (or animal) and the higher (or human) 
group. The chain of life is undoubtedly complete to its uppermost limit.” 

11.) “The Evolution of Plants”—C. S$. Gager, Director, Brooklyn Botani- 
cal Gardens. One of the most scholarly essays in the book. After spreading 
the geological plant series before us, he asks (p. 140): 























How did all this orderly sequence come about? Have all these various kinds 
of plants always existed? If not, which existed first? If they have not always 
existed, by what method were they created? It has been natural for man to 
overlook the last question and merely inquire, By whom were they created?—[The 
scientist] wishes to know not only who, but sow. 









The Bell telephone is used to exemplify this; I may ask, who made it, 
and be content; or I may want to know how it is built and how it works; 
“in so doing, it is not necessary to forget the inventor of the telephone, to 
deny his existence, or to cease to admire him and his work.” It is like a 
breath of fresh air to read this! He concludes that descent with modification 
is the only logical hypothesis. 

12.) “The Story of Fossil Plants’—Edward W. Berry, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

13.) “Butterflies and Moths”—Edward Bagnall Poulton, Oxford Uni- 
versity. 
14.) “Evolution of the Bee and the Beehive’—Sir A. E. Shipley, Cam- 
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bridge University. No new types of argument are employed in these 
papers. 

15.) “Evolution of Ants”—William Morton Wheeler, Harvard Uni- 
versity. His standpoint is this (p. 211): 

The resemblances and the differences between the kinds of plants and animals 
might be accounted for in two ways; either these various kinds were created 
independently, simultaneously or successively; or they were derived by natural 
descent from common ancestors.—The first explanation is supernatural and non- 
genetic, the second is natural and genetic. There is no question as to which 
of these explanations the scientist and philosopher must prefer, for, as Joseph 
McCabe says, “No plea for the supernatural origin of anything is valid so long 
as there is a possibility of a natural explanation of its origin.” 


It is ridiculous to quote McCabe at any time; but the principle in question 
happens to be one which before his unhappy apostasy from the Catholic 
Church he learned from St. Thomas Aquinas. It is, and always has been, 
the uniform and accepted doctrine in Catholic circles, and can be found in 
every one of our philosophic texts. Imagine a man of Professor Wheeler’s 
high academic standing and dignity quoting McCabe, on this, or on any 
other point! Letting that pass, Wheeler rests his proof for evolution on 
the convergent and mutually corroborative inferences drawn from widely 
different fields in biology; on cumulative, circumstantial evidence, in other 
words. ‘Toward the end of-his paper, Wheeler loses himself completely, and 
argues thus (p. 223): “If the latter hypothesis [of special creation] is 
accepted, we can only marvel at the Creator’s meticulous solicitude for the 
welfare of ants and His failure to provide adequate prophylactic measures 
against the many diseases and calamities that have for thousands of years 
decimated the paragons of His creation.” ‘The capital letters are his. The 
editor of the book, through oversight, failed to erase this passage. 

16.) “Evolution of the Horse and Elephant”—Frederic B. Loomis, Am- 
herst College. An excellent presentation of one of the standard arguments for 
descent. 

17.) “Evolution of the Bird’ — David Meredith Watson, London 
University. This writer gives a new slant to an old argument (p. 242): 


If every kind of animal had this. mode of origin [by a special creative act] 
we should expect to find that each one is a perfect machine, with all its parts 
arranged in the best possible way—that is, in the simplest and most effective way 
to perform their cooperative functions. But we find that all animals, regarded 
as pieces of machinery, are imperfect; each represents an attempt, more or less 
successful, to adapt a pre-existent structure to some new use. If the doctrine 
of evolution is true we should therefore be able to show that many of the present 
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useless or anomalous structures of an animal are derived from ancestors to which 
they were useful. 


Watson discusses the Archaeopteryx very thoroughly along this line. 

18.) “Connecting and Missing Links”—Richard S. Lull, Yale University. 
This essay deals chiefly with animals lower than man. Of course man is not 
excluded from the evolutionary chain; it is pointed out that man and the 
man-like apes are separated, aside from spiritual values, by details which 
between other animals would be regarded as inconsequential (p. 266). 
Human and simian relationships are not yet clearly traceable, he says, but 
are inferred from close structural and functional similarities. 

19.) “The Lineage of Man”—William K. Gregory, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Beginning with the origin of Vertebrates, the chapter deals with the 
Chordates, Fishes, Amphibia, Reptiles, and Mammals, till finally we come 
to Primates and Man. Similarity and Homology are the arguments used. 

20.) “The Human Side of Apes”’—Samuel J. Holmes, California 
University. Those who have read Koehler’s “Mentality of Apes” will anti- 
cipate the author’s thesis, that the differences in mentality between man and 
the ape are not basic, but merely quantitative; we have a better mind, not 
one utterly different in kind. ‘The emotional, behavioristic analogies and 
similarities are strongly and interestingly presented. 

21.) “The Evolution of the Brain’—G. Elliott Smith, London Uni- 
versity. ‘The usual argument from functional and structural resemblance, 
leading up to man at the higher end of the chain. 

22.) “Progress in Evolution”—Julian S. Huxley, Kings College, London. 
A discussion of the question of trend in evolution, of purposiveness or teleo- 
logy. The author realizes that the forces we can actually detect operating 
in the evolution of plants and lower animals are automatic and non-conscious; 
whereas at the human level there are conscious forces, including ideals of 
truth, beauty and morality. But he seems timid in drawing any conclusions 
from these important considerations. 

23.) “Mind in Evolution”—C. Lloyd Morgan, Bristol University. This 
is a study, not of the mode of evolution of mind in the animal kingdom, but 
of the position and functions which mind has in the evolving universe; not 
merely human mind, but also the Divine Mind. There are deep and striking 
passages in this essay: 


Evolution is the keynote of all upward and onward advance throughout nature. 
For some of us it is, from first to last, subject to the directive presence of God. 
I believe that this is so (p. 345). 

Neither evolution nor manufacture express what we mean by creation; it means, 
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it will be said, sudden bringing into being by unconditional fiat. As a typical 
example take, “And God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” Extend 
this: Let there be things; let there be plants and animals; let there be man.— 
Turn now to modern thought. It is still open to us to couch explanation in like 
terms: Let there be electrons; let there be atoms; let there be life; let there 
be man—. Each in turn is an expression of that which we speak of as Divine 
Purpose.—Is it not open to us to accept evolution without rejecting Divine Pur- 
pose? The concept of fiat—if it is still to be retained as helpful—then takes the 
form: Let there be one natural plan of evolutionary progress exemplified through- 
out in many and diverse ways (p. 352). 


On this high and splendid note Professor Morgan’s paper ends. It is a 
concept closely allied to the view of St. Augustine, acceptable save where 
there is question of mingling two distinct worlds, the spiritual and the 
material, in one common process of development; this by the nature of things 
is precluded as impossible. 

24.) “Cumulative Evidence for Evolution’—H. H. Newman, Chicago 
University. The facts of astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics, biology, are 
summed up skillfully, until, as the author hopes (p. 364), “their sheer mass 
overwhelms all intelligent opposition. One who exposes himself openmindedly 
to the evidences can no longer believe in a static world inhabited by fixed and 
unchanging species.” 

This essay concludes the book. A complete index is provided, and at the 
end of each chapter or essay references are given for wider supplementary 
reading. It is noteworthy that only three of the papers fall below the line 
of dispassionate scholarship—Wheeler, Jordan, Conklin; the others maintain 
a high level in tone as well as in content. Having now before us all that 
can be said scientifically for Evolution, as of the year 1928, the following 
summary can be made of the arguments: 


a) Evidence for evolution in bygone ages is necessarily indirect, inferential, 
circumstantial and cumulative. As for present-day changes, every- 
thing depends on whether. new species of undoubted validity arise, 
or may be made to arise experimentally ; no success has been attained 
thus far, though the outlook is encouraging. 

b) Evolution is accepted as a natural law, in default of direct and posi- 
tive proof, for the following reasons: 

1) It is the only natural master-key that fits the facts. It links and 
arranges the data given by geology, embryology, anatomy, fossil 
types, geographical distribution, structural and functional similarities, 
into a coherent systematic whole. 

2) It allows for prediction in both directions, forward and backward, 
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thus meeting the highest test of a scientific hypothesis. 

3) It satisfies the mind by showing us the means and the method used by 
the Creator throughout the universe, and leaves intact the faith 
the hope, the reverence we owe Him. 

4) It meets the requirements of rational logic, which demands that pro- 
cesses of natural change must be sought for and applied, before 
supernatural agencies are invoked. 

5) It is the sole theory available, and thereby holds the field. The only 
alternative theory would be special creation of each individual type 
or species. This is not to be admitted since it would render decep- 
tive all anatomical, structural and functional relationships, making 
these purely ideal, and arbitrary on the part of the Creator. 


This I believe is a fair and complete summary of the standpoint taken in 
our text. Man is placed under the general law of evolution by all the 
writers without exception, though not all of them are monists by any means. 
The one who seems to qualify his belief is Professor R. $. Lull of Yale, who 
in the eighteenth essay (“Connecting and Missing Links”) says that “aside 
from spiritual values,” man and ape are closely related, etc.; and he too places 
man under the law, at the end of his paper. 

Our own reaction to all this has been set forth on a former occasion at 
length,” and need not now be recapitulated; the reasons there given for ex- 
cluding man specifically from the law of Evolution have not been weakened 


by anything found in this latest treatise. 
A. F. FruMve ter, S.J., Ph.D. 


SPACE AND TIME. By Emile Borel. London and Glasgow: Blackie and 
Son. Pp. xiv, 234. 


Tue Locic or Mopern Puysics. By P. W. Bridgman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv, 228. $2.50. 


According to the jacket, Professor Borel’s work is a “semi-popular ac- 
count of the Theory of Relativity.” The writer begins by deprecating any 
attempt to satisfy the curiosity of the public regarding the theories of 
Einstein, a misgiving that is not without foundation. Certainly one who 
follows M. Borel through the pages of this modest work must blame the 
road as well as the guide if he finds that the going is rough. ‘The guide, 


“Looking at Things Scientifically’ — THoucut, March, 1927. 
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indeed, has much to recommend him. He has a wealth of information, and 
imparts it at the proper places. For example we learn in connection with 
what the author has to say about “the scientific importance of the extra 
decimal,” how Newton was led to the discovery of the law of universal 
attraction by the discovery of the difference between the elliptical and the 
supposed circular motion of the planets, a difference whose discovery de- 
pended on measurements of what was for that time an extreme degree of 
accuracy. 

The writer begins his treatment with the statement that “it is with 
geometry as a physical science that we are going to deal exclusively” (p. 1). 
By way of a parenthesis, however, he devotes Chapter III to some con- 
siderations from abstract geometry whose value he recognizes but about 
the validity of whose popositions he speaks like a positivist. ‘To the sen- 
tence last quoted he adds: “From this point of view, we may say en pas- 
sant that the much discussed question with regard to the number of dimen- 
sions of space, is quite simple: space is three-dimensional, because volumes 
are proportional to the cubes of length.” The reviewer doubts whether it 
is so simple. Is not the assumption that volumes, which are proportional 
to the cubes of the lengths, exhaust the dimensions of real—not merely 
sensible—space, a petitio principii? ‘To resume our summary of the con- 
tents, the author begins his consideration of geometry as a physical science 
with an account of spatial measurement first of all on the human scale 
—the earth and terrestrial distances. In this connection, however, he indicates 
the usefulness of evaluating the meter in terms of wave-lengths. Then he 
discusses the measurement of astronomical and of sub-atomic magnitudes. 
These latter lead to the consideration of the propagation of light which 
includes the Michelson-Morely experiment, Fizeau’s experiment with run- 
ning liquid and the phenomena shown by double stars, from all of which 
the conclusion is that “the velocity of light does not depend on the velocity 
of the luminous source.” ‘The reader is thus brought to the threshold of 
“The Special Theory of Relativity” (Chapter VI), and “The General 
Theory of Relativity,” briefly and hardly illuminatingly touched on in 
Chapter VII. In fairness to M. Borel, however, we must say that his 
purpose in adding Chapter VII is. not to give even an essentially adequate 
explanation, which is beyond the scope of a semi-popular work, but to 
stimulate curiosity and to provoke further study. 

Confining ourselves to Chapter VI, which is the kernel of the whole 
treatise, we must say in frankness that it does not satisfy. This can hardly 
cause surprise. We have a mathematician, one whose lack of preoccupation 
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with things meta-physical is evident to even a cursory reader, attempting 
the explanation of the “Restricted Theory of Relativity,” which he tells 
us is above all a mathematical theory (p. 143), to the reader who is 
explicitly presumed to be a layman in mathematics (p. 167), and whose 
interest and curiosity is provoked by the metaphysical, that is the common- 
sense implications of the theory, not by the mathematical. One cannot 
help being surprised, moreover, that the Professor carries his contempt of 
logic so far as to make a naive plea that relativity be not judged by its 
logical consequences. “The theory of relativity is not the only example of 
a physical theory which becomes absurd when its logical consequences are 
pushed to their very limit.” But—a vero non sequitur nisi verum. If 
the logical consequences lead to absurdity, even when pushed to their very 
limit, how can the theory be true? 

After the usual illustrations of light signals, which the author leads 
up to and, it must be said, clarifies, by sound signals, he tells us (pp. 154-55) 
what the restricted theory of relativity is. 


The essence of Einstein’s hypothesis, which is known as the special theory of 
relativity, consists in the postulate or axiom that there is no reason whatever 
for assuming a priori that space and time can be defined independently of one 
another, that is to say independently of motion. In other words, given two 
physical phenomena, such as two gaseous explosions, one on the sun and the other 
upon the earth, there is no sense a priori in saying that these phenomena are 
simultaneous, since simultaneity cannot be defined unless some physical means 
be given by which it can be tested experimentally. 


If Professor Borel means to say that the concept of simultaneity is 
meaningless because in the concrete case—and that an extreme one—given 
by him, it cannot be measured and known by an observer whose means 
of measuring are as limited as are ours, then we must say that for him 
esse est percipi, and that he and his relativity must be ruled out of court 
by all realist philosophers. But if, with Father Wulf (“Einsteins Rela- 
tivitastheorie,” Innsbruck, 1921, pp. 80 ss.), he merely wishes to say that 
for the empirical physicist, absolute simultaneity which cannot be tested, 
must be disregarded, we can find no fault with his teaching. However, 
since precisely here is the place for clearcut declarations of what one means, 
this sin of omission in a semi-popular account of the theory of Relativity for 
laymen in physics and mathematics, can hardly be counted as being merely 
a venial sin. 

In his preface, Professor Bridgman tells us that always throughout his 
experimental work, he has felt the need of a better understanding of the 
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foundations of our physical thought. It is to the lack of such an under- 
standing that he attributes the necessity of the change in physical concepts 
brought about by the theories of Einstein. Whatever excuse may have 
existed for the present revolution of mental attitude, it will certainly be 
a reproach, according to Mr. Bridgman, should such a revolution ever 
prove necessary again. The remedy lies in substituting operational con- 
cepts for the concepts now current. 

The proper definition of a concept, we are told, “is not in terms of its 
properties but in terms of actual operations.” The concept of simultaneity, 
for example, before Einstein, “was defined in terms of properties. It was 
a property of two events, when described in terms of their relation in 
time, that one event was either before the other, or after it, or simultaneous 
with it.” Einstein, however, seized the act—presumably the act of percep- 
tion—of the observer “as the essence of the situation.” According to the 
new law “ ‘simultaneity’ is not an absolute property of two events and nothing 
else, but must involve the relation of the events of the observer. Until, 
therefore, [italics ours] we have experimental proof to the contrary we 
must be prepared to find that the simultaneity of two events depends 
on their relation to the observer.” New operations mean new concepts, 
even though their result be the same as former operations. Thus the 
length of the boundary of a field obtained by measurement with a tape- 
line, differs in concept from the same length of the same field measured 
with a surveyor’s theodolite, even though the numerical result be the same 
in both cases. “If we have more than one set of operations, we have more 
than one concept, and strictly there should be a separate name to correspond 
to each different set of operations.”” More than this, if an operation does not 
exist which will enable us to answer a specific question, the question not 
only is unanswerable but has no meaning. ‘For instance, it means nothing 
to ask whether a certain star is at rest or not....Operational thinking will 
at first prove to be an unsocial virtue; one will find oneself perpetually 
unable to understand the simplest conversation of one’s friends, and will 
make oneself universally unpopular by demanding the meaning of apparently 
the simplest terms of every argument. Possibly after everyone has schooled 
himself to this better [italics ours] way, there will remain a permanent, 
unsocial tendency, because doubtless much of our present conversation will 
then become unnecessary.” 

The author then transposes some of the more familiar concepts into op- 
erational terms. The concept of length as we have seen is measurement. 
He finds fault with mathematics which takes no account of operational dif- 
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ferences (p.63). From the point of view of operations, the meaning of identity 
is the continuous observation of the object said to be identical in past 
end present experience; and so he proceeds to assign operational meanings 
to the concepts of time, space, causality, force, mass, energy, thermodynamics 
and others. 

We think the reader can, from this account which we have tried to give 
as far as possible in Professor Bridgman’s own words, form some idea of 
the leitmotif of the essay, and can anticipate the comment of a Scholastic 
thereon. The comment will be brief. Concepts involve operations; I con- 
cede. Concepts involve nothing else than operations; I deny. If the ex- 
perience of thinking mankind since the beginning means anything, it means 
that in every conception something is conceived. That there is a some- 
thing in the content of our concepts besides an operation is evident. To 
say that no reality corresponds to that something, is Idealism. To say 
that that something is meaningless is certainly not the logic of modern 
physics or any other logic, but irresponsible caprice. 

Leo Martin, S.J. 


HISTORY 


THE BoRDERLAND IN THE Civic War. By Edward Conrad Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in New York University. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 


When Lincoln went to Washington in 1861, he understood the supreme 
importance of the Borderland. ‘That section, including the southern halves 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, most of Missouri, and all of Trans-Alleghany 
Virginia and Kentucky, inhabited by a thriving, homogeneous people, “had 
it in its power to determine the outcome of the Civil War.” Some of us 
reached that conclusion long before Dr. Smith formulated it, but few 
would have admitted it in 1861. The fury of war destroys many things, 
among them, cool thinking at the time, and for the next two or three 
generations. The Borderland had interests in common with both the North 
and the South. Through the Cumberland Gap the sons of Virginia and 
the Carolinas had come to seek an earthly Paradise in Kentucky. Some, not 
finding there an Eden, or urged on by a restless pioneering spirit, had pushed 
on beyond the Ohio, to settle in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, while others 
had gone with Boone to Missouri. In the first three States the stream 
from the South crossed and mingled with that from the North, so that 
even in small communities the traveler might meet men from Virginia and 
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Kentucky, from New Hampshire and the New England settlements of 
Western New York. What Lincoln found when he went to Springfield 
in 1837 was even more characteristic of dozens of communities some miles 
to the south but north of the Ohio—Southern influence predominant, but 
some pugnacious young man like Stephen Douglas, as ready to correct it 
in some instances as to yield to it in others. Should this Borderland, which, 
in 1860, had a population almost as numerous as that of the States which 
actually seceded, go with the South, the Union which Lincoln set himself 
to preserve was hopelessly wrecked. Even had it remained neutral, as 
Kentucky strove to remain, the result probably would have been the same. 

To any student who has examined the facts of 1861 (as contrasted with 
the ex post facto disquisitions of the inevitable brood of pseudo-historians, 
as numerous as pension seekers after every war), the importance to the 
North of allegiance in the Borderland is clear. But it was not equally clear 
immediately after Robert Anderson of Kentucky had hauled down the flag 
at Sumter. That Lincoln saw it perfectly is proof of his genius. 

That statement may appear extreme. Let us turn to the record, which, 
fairly complete in Dr. Smith’s pages, is relegated to a footnote and a 
reference in the usual historical text. Even Rhodes and Channing do not 
fully grasp its bearing on Lincoln’s policy in the first year of the War. 
It throws light beyond that first year as well. 

Lincoln was willing enough to have God on his side, so ran the gibe of 
the Abolitionists, but he simply must have Kentucky. Lincoln’s slowness 
to fall in with the Abolitionists or any extremists in the North—and that 
at a time when the North was so hard put to it that any ally might have 
been welcomed—was not due to the fact that he disliked Abolitionists. 
Before the end he used many strange instruments, and he would not have 
disdained the aid of Garrison himself, if, in his judgment, Garrison had 
any to give. But at present he wanted the Borderland, and, in particular, 
Kentucky. In pursuance of his policy to secure it, came an order which was 
a swift and stinging rebuke to a gold lace military satrap in St. Louis by 
the name of Frémont, who had anticipated the Emancipation Proclamation 
by far too many months. Now Frémont was a mighty man, at least in 
the North, and what he had done was as a sweet savor in the nostrils of 
all who had wept over Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and in their tears had thought 
it history. But Lincoln was not greatly concerned about the status of the 
slave. What Douglas had said of Squatter Sovereignty in Kansas, he might 
have said of the black brother in chains. To talk too much about slavery 
endangered the Union; and he would dismiss it by refusing to consider it a 
Federal issue. While the hierarchy, then, of New England and of many 
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points farther west applauded Frémont, the word that came from Wash- 
ington caused that gorgeous, but possibly well meaning, official to sulk 
in his tent and all but deprive the Federal Government of his valuable 
services. After all, Lincoln was the slave hound of Illinois, people thought. 

In the face of the outcry, Lincoln remained unmoved. His way of getting 
things done was to do one thing at a time. Wilberforce’s image of God 
in ebony could bide the time of his deliverance, but nothing should be done 
to offend the sensibilities of Kentucky and the Borderland. Sympathy with 
the South was growing in those regions. ‘Two considerations and only two 
held the Kentuckians. The first was their genuine love of the Union. 
The other was the Government’s guarantee, unofficial but believed to be 
genuine, that there would not be (as indeed, constitutionally there could 
not be) any interference with slavery. Yet here was this Federal General 
in the sullen city of St. Louis, not a hundred miles from the soil of the 
Commonwealth, openly violating that compact! 

What Lincoln wrote to Greeley in the North’s darkest hour, he acted 
upon in the struggle for the Borderland. His purpose was not to abolish 
slavery, but to save the Union, with slavery or without it. To alienate the 
Borderland was to court the fate of the forgotten cities of Tyre. Therefore 
Fremont and all extremists must be restrained. Therefore the people of 
the Borderland must be woed, despite vinegary frowns in the North, 
and humored, if not to the top of their bent at least to just short of the 
point where what he deemed their folly, and they their patriotism, should 
cast them into the cave of neutrality, or into the waiting arms of the South. 

In the meantime, the Commonwealth of Kentucky was walking a digni- 
fied if lonely path. Out of Kentucky came Henry Clay in 1820 and 1850 
with a proposal to compromise. The Commonwealth’s stout Governor, 
Beriah Magoffin, was to suggest another compromise later on, but his re- 
sponse (April 15, 1861) to Lincoln’s call for troops was an indignant 
refusal. “Kentucky will furnish no troops,” he answered, “for the wicked 
purpose of subduing her sister Southern States.” He believed it to be the 
duty of the Commonwealth to take sides with neither North nor South, 
but to preserve her independence. In this belief a majority of the people 


concurred. Thereafter followed a series of valiant but unsuccessful attempts 
to maintain what soon came to be an attitude of armed resistance against 
both North and South. The legislature recognized, while declining to use, 
the right of secession, and early in February had expressed its profound re- 
gret that New York, Ohio, Massachusetts and Maine had tendered men 
and money to Lincoln for the purpose of coercing the sovereign States of 
the South. Should invasion ensue, “the people of Kentucky, uniting with 
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their brethren of the South, will as one man resist such invasion of the soil 
of the South at all hazards and to the last extremity.” Kentucky “ought 
to hold herself independent of both sides, and compel both sides to respect 
the inviolability of her soil.” Thus did the Commonwealth recall the 
Kentucky Resolutions given her by Jefferson, and exercise a right per- 
taining only to a sovereign State. But she did more. Refusing the troops 
requested by President Davis, Magoffin commissioned Simon Bolivar 
Buckner to raise and equip an army, and at the same time invited the 
Governors of Ohio and Indiana to confer with him on the possibility of 
securing a truce between the North and the South. The proposal was ac- 
cepted, and General T. L. Crittenden appeared with credentials from the 
Commonwealth, but the meeting came to nothing. In June, Buckner as 
commanding general of the State’s army, conferred with McClellan in 
Cincinnati, pledging the Commonwealth to maintain neutrality and to 
protect Federal property. McClellan in turn agreed to keep out of Ken- 
tucky, until invited to come in. ‘These veritable ambassadorial acts were 
approved by Lincoln in a letter to Buckner. 

The impossible situation was broken not by Lincoln but by Davis. At 
the very time when Frémont’s emancipation activities in Missouri threat- 
ened to turn Kentucky to the South, Grant respected the Commonwealth’s 
neutrality, but Leonidas Polk violated it by ordering General Pillow to 
occupy and fortify Columbus. Magoffin protested. Davis at first 
apologized but the complaints of Polk had their effect, and it soon became 
plain that President Davis did not take Kentucky’s proclamation of neu- 
trality very seriously. ‘The North followed suit, and Kentucky became 
almost over night an armed camp, policed and patrolled by Northern troops. 
The tide turned not at Gettysburg or even at Appomattox, but in the little 
village of Columbus in Western Kentucky. 

The story of Kentucky is repeated here not because it tells adequately 
how Lincoln won the Borderland, but because it is so seldom told. Possibly 
Dr. Smith’s discussion of the partition of Virginia is the one unsatisfactory 
chapter in an otherwise excellent study. To defend the admission of West 
Virginia on strict constitutional grounds is, in my judgment, an impossi- 
bility. War plays havoc with logic and also with constitutions. Possibly 
Lincoln thought that his justification lay somewhere in that vast and vague 
field of the war power of the commander in chief of the army and navy. He 
would search it out when the war had ended. In the meantime he had to deal 
with McClellan and find out something more about this man Grant, who 
drank barrels of whiskey and devoured whole regiments of men in gray. 

Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 
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